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MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1951 


Unrtep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcomittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Burnet R. Maybank (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Maybank, Ellender, Saltonstall, Bridges, and 
Thye. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF JESSE LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL 
SERVICES ; MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER ; MAXWELL H. ELLIOTT, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; AND W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER, PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED BY RUSSELL FORBES, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; WILLIAM C. CLEARY, DIRECTOR OF 
MANAGEMENT; AND D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET 
DIVISION 


Senator MayBank. The hearing will come to order. 

This afternoon we have before us the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Larson, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I have, Senator Maybank, which perhaps I can 
read rather hurriedly and in that manner it might answer a lot of 
questions the committee would otherwise have in mind. 

Senator MayBank. Go ahead, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
always a pleasure for me and my staff to appear before you to explain 
the proposed programs of the General Services Administration and 
requests for appropriations to finance them. 

Our appearance before you to discuss programs and financing for 
1952 antedates action by the House on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill for 1952 initiating appropriations for that year. Con- 
sequently, my presentation will be directed toward the requests recom- 
mended by the President in the budget for 1952. 

As the time allotted by the committee for the discussion of these 
requests is limited, I will confine my general statement to bare essen- 
tials so as not to impose on the time of the committee for inquiries 
and questions. 
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When I was informed of the roster of this committee for the Eighty- 
second Congress, I felt that we were indeed fortunate to have so 
many of the members who considered our appropriations for 1951 
reassigned to the committee. I am happy to have Senator Thye on 
the committee this year and hope that he will feel free to inquire into 
any matters of organization and operation of the General Services 
Administration which were presented at greater length to the com- 
mittee last year. 


BUDGET REQUESTS FOR 1952 


For the fiscal year 1952, requests for appropriations are made for 
s1x appropriation items, five of which were recommended by the Presi. 
dent in the budget for 1952, and one was subsequently submitted as an 
amendment to the budget. All six items were considered by the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and are as follows: 


Renovation; end typrovemest._-.. 0056) 226d i ceria. $5, 000, 000 
meoair, seeeervauen, Aba equipment... ..... cn nccenncess 10, 000, 000 
ee nn meni nmneenmee 9, 000, 000 
Expansion of post office facilities, Chicago, IIl_-.-._---__----------- 8, 768, 000 
Expenses, general supply fund___--~-~- Zicaget be laotostsoncs Galatia lacey be aleee Meatonn 18, 426, 000 
Operating expenses, GSA____-------_- jeeeS 2. one 114, 400, 000 

a ete eo rhe area ee eg se es Se ~-. 165, 594, 000 


Senator Sarronstatu. If I might intertupt; Mr. Larson, can you 
tell us about that item of expansion of the post office facilities at 
Chicago? It is a special item that was sent in by the President since 
the budget was submitted; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is correct, by way of a requested amendment. It 
has been considered by the House committee and is for the expansion 
of the post office facilities in Chicago. We will go into the detail 
on that a little later. 


ITEMS FOR LATER TRANSMISSION 


Before discussing these items specifically, I feel that the attention 
of the committee should be directed to the fact that the budget as 
submitted by the President provides for the later submission of three 
additional items with tentative amounts as follows: Strategic and 
critical materials, $1,000,000,000; emergency operating expenses (no 
amount predicted) ; dispersal of ‘Government facilities, $190,000,000, 

Estimates for these three items are in various stages of formulation 
and will be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in the near future. 


STOCKPILING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Senator Maysank. Referring to the item for strategic and critical 

materials, Mr. Larson, is that for stockpiling ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. We get the funds for stockpiling and we per- 
form the warehousing tr ansportation, inspection, and accounting oper- 
ations in stockpile procurement. 

Senator MayBank. Do you get all the funds for stockpiling ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 
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Senator Maypank. Did you get all the funds from the RFC that 
were used for stockpiling ? 
Mr. Larson. I was not aware that they had funds for this purpose. 


QUESTION AS TO USE OF FUNDS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Senator Maybank, It was the understanding of the committee that 
they were using a large part of the $700 million that was given to 
them to aid businesses in the country, particularly small businesses. 

We have had testimony here to the effect that the National Pro- 
duction Authority has stockpiled a lot of materials with a large part 
of the money. I think they said it was a matter of $40 million. 

Mr. Larson. Is that the tin smelting operation ? 

Senator Maypank. I do not know all the details. I have not gone 
into the details of it yet. But, of course, the RFC is under the Treas- 
ury and Post Office appropriations and the testimony we had a few 
weeks ago before the committee here is that they use it for the stock- 
piling of materials, a large part of the $700 million that was in the 
National Production Act, which was supposed, i in the opinion of the 
Congress, to aid business in this country and expand particularly small 
business. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I know. 

I think the item was $600 million, Senator. That has been under 
the direction of the Bureau of the Budget and the Defense Production 
Administration. 

Senator Maysank. Will that be in addition to your appropriation ? 

Mr. Larson. It has not been. I am not aware that any stockpiling 
of strategic materials and critical materials took place by use of those 
funds, Senator. 

Senator Maypank. I may be wrong, but I understood them to say 
they used it for stockpiling. They may have used it in the smelting. 


FUNDS USED FOR PURCHASES OF TIN 


Mr. Larson. It was only for the purpose of purchasing materials. 
In the purchasing of tin, the Government being the exclusive pur- 
chaser of tin, there was made available out of funds provided under 
the Defense Production Act the sum of $60 million. That is a revolv- 
ing fund for the purpose of purchasing tin and putting it back into 
the defense requirements, I think thi it will come out in the hearing 
on the other item. 


AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


Senator Mayspank. No doubt it will come out. The situation has 
concerned me because the Munitions Board is stockpiling and the 
NPA and you are stockpiling, and so forth. I would just like to 
get toa point where we could have it all together. 

Mr. Larson. So far as Public Law 520 stockpiling funds are con- 
cerned, they are all concentrated in the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Maysank. That was formerly under the Treasury and Post 
Office administration, was it not? 

Mr, Larson. That is right. 
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Senator Satronstatyi. Might I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman ’ 

Senator MayBank. Yes. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Do I understand the situation correctly, 
that the Munitions Board recommends these stockpiles to you an 
you go ahead and do the job? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstaty. The appropriation is then made to you / 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator SaLTonstrauu. So far as the RFC is concerned, I thoucht 
that the RFC was to begin the job of running some of these Govern- 
ment-owned factories, which were going to produce materials like tin 
and rubber and so on. 

Mr. Larson. They have always had the tin smelting in RFC and 
had the tin experts there. 

Senator Saurronstaty. And rubber? 


DELEGATION OF POWERS TO PURCHASE TIN 


Mr. Larson. And synthetic rubber ; that is correct. 

When the Defense Production Administration decided that the 
Government of the United States should go into the exclusive purchase 
of tin in order to take competition out of the world market to the 
extent that all users in this country would not be competing for the 
same supply, they certified to the General Services Administration 
as the purchasing necessity under the President’s Executive order, 
issued as a result of Public Law 774, the Defense Production Act. 

We, in turn, delegated that to RFC, because RFC had a staff of 
trained people in the tin business and had been buying tin, running 
a smelter for some time. 

So they are carrying on that operation. They are likewise carrying 
on a synthetic rubber operation. 

Senator Maysank. The committee is aware of that because we 
authorized it in the bill in the committee, not only to carry on that 
operation, but also to reopen many of the rubber plants that had been 
closed. 

But what I was trying to get at is the total effect. The stockpiling 
of rubber is the same as the stockpiling of aluminum or copper. 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS DISCUSSED 


It was certainly my judgment that the $600 million was to be used 
to help new industries and small industries to try to get to a level of 
production in this country such as Mr. Johnston talks about all the 
time, that would take care of the civilian defense as well as the military 
needs. His schedule is to have the tin program completed by 195:. 


ALUMINUM EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Larson. If I might digress a moment here by way of explana- 
tion, since you brought up the GSA part of that picture, I might use 
an example in the case of the aluminum expansion program. Tlie 
aluminum expansion program was certified to GSA because the under- 
writing or the financing of it was to be based upon procurement con- 
tracts, or an agreement on the part of the Government to buy the 
output of the expanded facilities under certain conditions. 
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That is why we got into it, because it was a purchase operation, we 
being the traditional central purchaser in the Government. 

A part of that program was financed under Public Law 520 funds 
because a part of that production is earmarked to go into the stock- 
piling. The remaining portion of it are contingent liabilities against 
Public Law 774 funds, which would include the $60 million that you 
have talked about. 

Senator Maypank. Senator Ellender, do you have any questions ? 

Senator ELLENpDER. Not at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MayBank. Go ahead, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Early last spring we began intensive planning of pro- 
grams and performance for 1952. At that time there were no hostili- 
ties in Korea and apparently no impending serious disturbances in 
international relations. 














ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 







Excluding the previously enumerated items for subsequent trans- 
S . 
mission and programs transferred to other agencies by reorganization 
plans of 1950, our forecasts covered 17 appropriation items for ap- 
proximately $220 million in appropriations and $206 million in con- 
tract authorizations, a total of some $426 million in new obligational 
= 

authority. 









BUDGET BUREAU ACTION 






As GSA was one of the last agencies to be notified of the President’s 
final allowances for 1952, which was on December 22, 1950, the full 
effect of international developments was reflected in a reduction from 
17 items to 6, and from $426 million of new obligational authority to 
$165,594,000, 

Almost the entire reduction in number and amount of appropria- 
tions was attributable to changes in the national economy and other 
objectives brought about by international developments. The result 
is a budget of austerity providing for minimum services essential to 
the operations of the agencies of the executive branch. 












AMOUNT REQUESTED 







Of the six items for which requests are being made for 1952, mem- 
bers of the committee have, I am sure, become quite familiar during 
the past few years with the purpose and objectives of the first three 
items—that is, “Renovation and improvement,” $5 million; “Repair, 
perce and equipment,” $10 million; and “Refunds under the 
tenegotiation Act,” $9 million. 








EXPANSION OF POST-OFFICE FACILITIES AT CHICAGO 





The fourth item, “Expansion of post-office facilities, Chicago,” is 
anew but nonrecurring project. It would provide for the acquisition 
of property immediately adjacent to the main post office in that city 
and making certain alterations and improvements which would make 
possible its integration with existing facilities so as to afford essential 
relief to congestion, both in postal operations as well as the Congress 
Street trafic situation. 










81845—51——-31 
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Senator Maynanxk. On that subject, Mr. Larson, let me ask: Wi] 
the expansion of those facilities at Chicago also save you money / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Mayspank. We have had other cases where in the aggre- 
gate it would cost more money. I just want the record to show that 
here it will save money. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Reynolds, the Commissioner of Public Buildings Service, js 
quite familiar with the details and will go into it when we get down 
to that item in our more detailed explanation. But it will save money, 
as the post-oflice figures will point out. 


EXPENSES, GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


The item, “Expenses, general supply fund,” is a new appropriation 
item, although the expense involved is neither new nor additional to 
the cost of Government. It brings together in one place the cost of 
operating the general supply fund which, prior to the passage of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, was 
entirely provided by surcharges added to the purchase cost of items 
sold to the requisitioning agencies. 

Under the act as originally enacted, a portion of the expense pre- 
viously recovered by surcharge was required to be provided by direct 
appropriation and was included in the estimate for operating expenses 
for 1951. 

An amendment to the act by Public Law 754, Eighty-first Congress, 
provides that both the direct and indirect expenses of operating the 
general-supply fund be derived from a direct appropriation for that 
purpose, which will have the effect of eliminating the surcharge pre- 
viously paid by requisitioning agencies. 

This appropriation item brings together in one place for the first 
time the financing of expenses of operating the general supply fund 
for 1952, which heretofore have been scattered throughout appropri- 
ations of many agencies. 

Not only is this item new for 1952, it also reflects for the first time 
the widely expanded scope of the general supply fund made possible 
by the increased capital from $10 million to $44 million under Public 
Laws 749 and 843 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

Senator ELLenper. How much manpower has been saved by that, 
Mr. Larson ? 

Mr. Larson. It is difficult to determine it in jobs. I think we can 
point it out to you dollarwise, where the savings could be effected. 

Senator Extenper. But you have required less people, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Part of the savings would come under a saving 
of manpower. Of course, we are under the handicap that the agen- 
cies have been expanded for other reasons. 

Senator Evitenper. There would probably be less bookkeeping to 
do, would there not ? 

Mr. Larson. It would be much less bookkeeping and much closer 
control. The use of items by the agencies and their acquisition of 
items, to start with, can be scrutinized in a central place, where the 
public and the Congress can readily have access to information as to 
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what the agencies are doing. How many automobiles they have, and 
what use they are making of them, would be an example of that. 

Were it not for the broad expansion of the Nation-wide stores sys- 
tem which was the objective and purpose of increasing the capital, 
the expense of operating the general supply fund for 1952 would have 
been substantially the same as for 1951, or some $6,500,000. 

The entire amount of the increase in the present request over that 
amount is attributable to the expansion of the stores system to more 
fully and adequately serve the agencies of Government. Details of 
this operation are set forth fully in the justification material which is 
before you. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The sixth and last item is for “Operating expenses of the General 
Services Administration.” I have saved it until last as I presume 
that the committee will wish to discuss it first, and my statement will 
serve as an introduction to such discussion. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Comparison of the request of $114,400,000 for this item in 1952 with 
the actual appropiration of $78,500,000 for 1951 shows an increase of 
almost 46 percent. Devoid of explanation, this appears on the surface 
to reflect an unconscionable expansion in a year when every effort 
must be made to hold down expenditures in favor of the expanded 
defense effort. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The plain fact is that the request for this item for 1952 would have 
been $75,500,000, $3,000,000 less than the amount appropriated for 
1951, were it not for three new sources of workload, the assumption of 
which is beyond the control of this Administration. These are: 
1. Reorganization Plans Nos. 18 and 20 of 1950. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Larson, do the reorganization plans save 
that much money elsewhere ¢ 

Mr. Larson. They are deducted from the budgets of other agencies, 
as I will point out when I go over my detailed charts. To continue 
with my statement: 2. Buildings management services performed 
for other agencies on a reimbursable basis during 1951 and brought 
under this appropriation for the first time in 1952; and 3. Buildings 
management services to be performed for the first time in newly con- 
structed buildings. For all except the last item, the amounts by which 
this appropriation has been increased have been deducted from the 
requests of other agencies of the Government. 

Senator Eutenver. Is that in the same amounts? 

Mr. Larson. In the same amounts; yes. That was handled by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Larson, was the effect of the reorganization 
plans actually to reduce the expenditures below what they had been 
in the other agencies before they were transferred to you under the 
reorganization plan, or was it just a transfer of item of expense 
without any economy to the Government ? 
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Mr. Larson. The economy is difficult to put your finger on at this 
time because we do not have all of them together as yet. Until we 
get them together and get them under our system of property man- 
agement and prune down where consolidation will permit pruning 
down, we cannot accurately point out to the Congress where the say. 
ings will be. 

There should be some savings. The only justification for it js 
savings and better service. 

Senator Tuyr. The public would be misled unless you could make 
a savings. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator Ture. We were all led to believe that. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

We are now faced with a situation which makes it difficult for us 
to specifically point out, and that is the expansion that has taken 
place in the Government as a result of the emergency. It has over- 
shadowed any over-all reduction in the budget which we could reflect 
by economies as a result of these plans. 

Eventually, it will be shown; there is no question about that in my 
mind. 

Senator Exttenper. There is no doubt in your mind, is there, Mr, 
Larson, but that these reorganization plans will show that you are 
able to do much more work, a good deal more, for the same amount 
of money? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF SPACE 


For instance, we have had a number of situations which we are 
in the process of correcting, where the post office was operating a 
post office which was occupied less than 50 percent by post-ollice 
facilities, the rest of it being in courts or internal revenue, or some 
other activities of the Government. 

They had a building superintendent; they had a staff; they had 
a technical staff; they had shops, repair shops, and so forth, for the 
maintenance of that particular building and other buildings under 
their jurisdiction. 

In the same city the Public Buildings Service had what tended to 
be a duplication of that. 

So, ume. in the over-all top-side management and in the oper- 
ation of repair shops and so forth, there is room for considerable 
savings. This is in addition to the fact—and this is where really 
more savings in openines come in—that we can make better use 
of space where we have common policies and procedures in the Gov- 
ernment by limiting the amount of certain types of space to so many 
square feet per individual; where we have access to records and so 
forth; where we can require a higher degree of utilization of that 
space. That will tend to cut down the total amount of space required 
and will reflect savings and the elimination of rental space now 
required. 

That is really where the big savings is going to be. 

Senator Maysank. Mr. Larson, do you have a list in your agency 
to show the rentals previously paid by the agencies, as compared with 
the rentals now being paid by you? 
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Mr. Larson. No. I do not have that worked up, Senator. I think 
a comparison would not be of much benefit because of the terrific 
increase in rentals clear across the board. On renewal of leases and 
jeasing of new space the cost per square foot has gone up all over the 
United States as real-estate values have generally gone up. 

Senator Maypank. Not only that, but, according to witnesses who 
have appeared before us, the costs of the various services such as elec- 
tricity and heat, have gone up in addition. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. The cost of operating has gone up. 
The Congress has adjusted salary scales upward to meet the cost of 
living, and properly so. So it is difficult to make a comparison in in- 
flated times with any previous period. 

However, I think a better comparison has got to be made in showing 
a higher degree of utilization of space and a higher degree of utili- 
zation of property. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Larson, can you show an actual reduction in 
the over-all per capita space, the cost per capita, or per individual ? 

Mr. Larson. No. We cannot show a decrease in costs, Senator, 
because the basic costs have gone up, the costs of services, utilities, 
rent itself, 

Senator Tuy. Could you in any manner show what the per capita 
cost is and then show alongside of that the percent increase that has 
been brought into being because of the inflationary costs? 

Mr. Larson. I think perhaps a better comparison could be made 
by comparison of the cost of operation within the Government with 
the cost of operation of industry for the same type of space, where 
the proper deduction is made or an addition is made in order that 
the comparison be proper. 

A further comparison would be made by the requiring of lesser 
square feet per person, by a higher degree of utilization, which will 
reflect an over-all savings, but the costs would have been greater if 
we had not effected the savings. 

Senator Tore. Can you show what the percent of utilization is and 
what percent you have been able to reduce the per capita space? 

Mr. Larson. We have been able to reduce the per capita space, but 
on a Nation-wide utilization basis I cannot furnish that information 
for you at this time because we have not had the over-all operation long 
enough to do so. 

We can do so as far as the operation over a period of time is con- 
cerned, historically. We do not have that information with us today; 
we did not bring all of it. We are limited to 2 hours, and it was sug- 
gested by the staff that we make our presentation in a manner which 
would give the over-all picture of our request. We will be glad to 
fill that in. 

Senator Maysank. Will you furnish that for the record? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Errenper. Along the lines suggested by Senator Thye, 
Mr. Larson, would it not be possible for you to show how much more 
space was being occupied by less people at the time you took it? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. We could develop that information. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I had in mind when I said per capita 
space. 
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Senator Ex.enper. In other words, let us say you could take the 
space that was used by the post office, for instance, or by any other 
department that you took over, and find how much was utilized at 
that time in contrast to what is now being occupied. I am sure you 
could get something that would no doubt answer the Senator. — 

Mr. Larson. If we may furnish that for the record, it might de 
velop later on when we came to detailed consideration on the items 
pertaining to public buildings management. 

(The information requested appears on p. 575.) 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES IN 1952 


Senator Satronstatu. Mr. Larson, before we get away from the 
subject of public buildings management, I notice on page 3871 of your 
volume of justifications you show that the number of employees has 
increased 2,249 over last year. 

How many of these employees are due to this new activity that you 
have taken on? 

Mr. Larson. All of them are. 

Senator Satronstatu. In other words, then, are you stating to this 
committee that managing the real estate of all these departments whic!: 
you have taken on has resulted in your employing 2,249 people more 
than you employed last year for your former activities? 

Mr. Larson. The increase to which you refer is the total increase 
for 1952 over 1951 which includes increases in several programs other 
than managing real estate. These are all listed on the page to which 
you referred. 


ADDITIONAL SPACE LEASED 


Senator SaLronsTauu. Also, in your statement before the House, on 
page 1166, you state the Government is leasing 2,300,000 square feet 
more in the District of Columbia this year than last, and 5,400,000 
square feet of office space outside of the District of Columbia. That 
would indicate that the rentals for office space for housing Govern 
ment employees have increased a substantial amount over this past 
year. 

Mr. Larson. That increase is for both Government owned and 
leased space and is because of increasing the personnel of other 
agencies. 

Senator Sautonstay. I assume that there is no comparable figure 
that you have as to how many employees there are in these various 
departments for whom you are managing the real estate. All you 
tell us in substance is that you have increased your force by 2,24%. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; that istrue. However,I can tell you that I have 
not increased my over-all top-management force for that same pur- 
pose. In other words, I am doing it with the same management force 
that I had before we took on this additional load. 

Senator SautonsTatu. Are these more in the clerical staff? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Are they more in the nature of janitors and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. And there are some additions in 
accounting and that sort of thing, which we classify as staff activities. 
But that would be clerical, as you indicated. 
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RECONCILIATION OF OPERATING EXPENSES 1951-52 


If I may refer back to my statement, we have broken down on page 
6 there a chart, which I can go into more detail later on from a 
blown-up chart which I have available here, but I will refer to it 
briefly now. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
Reeonciliation of the request for 1952 with the appropriation for 1951 is 
summarized in millions of dollars as follows: 
1951 appropriation in annual act---_~~--- 
A. Reductions in 1951 programs: 
1. Completion of lay-away phase of industrial reserve 
2. Change in ere expenses of general supply 
Pane oo us a udciad 
8. Reserve under sec. 1214 of annual act 
4, Net total of minor program adjustments 


Net effect on reductions on base for 1952____- 
B. Additions to programs: 
1. Reorganization Plan 18: 
Sec. 1 leasing functions 
Sec. 2 buildings management 
2. Reorganization Plan 20 (less than $100,000) 
3. Buildings-management services in other agencies 
4. Buildings-management services, new buildings 2. 
5. Implementation of Public Law 152, amended___~_- -3. 42.0 


1952 request for appropriation ; 114. a 


Mr. Larson. Referring to section A of that ‘shia: the reductions 
in the 1951 programs, we attempted to show in items Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4, there, that on the basis of maintaining the same programs that we 
had last year, less the programs which had been completed and items 
had been deducted, instead of $78,500,000, we could have justified only 
$72.400,000. 

Section B indicates the additions to our programs as a result of 
reorganization plans and new buildings in items 1 through 4. Item 
No. 5 is an increase of $3,100,000, which I will discuss later in detail, 
which accrues primarily as a result of the additional programs which 
Congress instructed us to go into as a result of the passage of Public 
Law 754, amending Public “Law 152. 


TOTAL ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM 


The total of the additions to our programs amounts to $42,000,000, 
which accounts for the big increase. If we deduct item No. 5, we 
still have an increase of $36,700,000, which is brought about solely 
because of the concentration of public-buildings management and 
operation in the General Services Administration rather than hav- 
ing had it seattered, as heretofore, in many agencies of the 
Government. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Ertenper. Mr. Larson, as I recall, you stated a while ago 
that the amount that is now being spent by you for those purposes is 
taken away from the respective departments. 

Mr. Larsen. That is correct. 
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Senator Extenper. Are you able to tell us whether or not the 
amount that you are : asking i is less than the total aggregate that was 
heretofore utilized by the ‘departments to do their respective shares 
of the job? { 


ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM ARE IDENTICAL TO DEDUCTIONS FROM DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Medley tells me that this amount, these increases, 
represent identically the total amount of the items that were in the 
1951 appropriations for the other agencies of the Government. 

Senator Evtenper. Then the reorganization plan has not shown 
much saving except in better utilization ; is that it? 

Mr. Larson. As I s say, the saving has got to come after we get 
control of the space ¢ and control of the people, and we have had it 
less than a year. 

Senator Extenper. But then the savings would come from the 
better utilization of the same space that was managed by all of these 
departments; is that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is where the major savings will come. There 
will be some savings as a result of consolidation of top staff. 

Mr. Reynolds, w hom you all know, is more familiar with this subject 
than I am and is due all of the credit and all of the blame for the 
success or failure of that program. He might comment on that. 

Senator Eitenper. The point I want to bring out is that, if the 
amount you are now asking for is the same amount that has hereto- 
fore been spent by those agencies, I can see no savings. 

Mr. Larson. Unless you consider the fact that most of those agen- 
cies have increased in size, in personnel. 

Senator Maysank. We might have Mr. Reynolds come in on it at 
this time. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 18 


Senator Exiienper. I do not know about this. We have heard a 
lot about the Hoover Commission reports, and I voted for those 
reorganization plans in the hope that they would result in the saving 
of that $3,000,000,000 they talked about. I would just like to see a 
start here. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Reynolds, would you perhaps comment on 
that ? 


BETTER SPACE UTILIZATION 


Mr. Reynoups. Yes; I think I can comment on that. 

Under Reorganization Plan 18, there are two sections. One has 
to do with leasing and the other has to do with operation. The pur- 
pose of leasing consolidation is to give control in one central spot 
of all the leasing operations in a city, so as to avoid competition 
among agencies for prime space. 

The amounts included here in this budget are 1951 estimates. They 
were not increased even though we know that in the renewal of a great 
many of the leases, based upon the pattern that we are going through 
now, the cost will have to be increased somewhat because lease rates 
are going ux 
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EXAMPLES OF SPACE UTILIZATION 





Our saving, as the Administrator has just said, results in a study 
and a better utilization of space. 

To give you an example of what we have been able to do in the 
District of Columbia, on June 30, 1950, we had a total personnel here, 
for whom we are responsible as to space, of 182,877. The office space 
used was 110 square feet per person. On December 31, 1950, with 
195.156, the office space averages 104. 

Senator ELLENper. One hundred and four as against 110, 

Mr. Reynows. That is right. On June 30, 1! 51, it looks to us as 
though it will be a maximum of 98. That is a reduction of 12 square 
feet per person, which, applied to 180,000 or 195,000 or 200,000, is ap- 
yroximately 2,000,000 square feet of space. 

In certain cases they are very, very tight; there is no question about 
that. They are complaining a great deal. 

Senator MayBank. I understand they want to rent more buildings 
around here now. 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is true. 

Senator Maybpank. So, your savings will all be gone if they rent 
more buildings; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Reynoups. We have an increased population here due to the 
increase of the Department of Defense and defense production agen- 
cies. 

Senator MayBank. Do you have to provide space for them? 

Mr. Reynowps. That is right. We also have to provide space for 
the NPA and ESA and all these other agencies. Our space situation 
in Washington is extremely critical. We just do not know where to 
get more space. 

Senator MaysBank. Do you have as much space as you had during 
the last war ? 


TOTAL SPACE RENTED DURING WORLD WAR II 





Mr. Rrynortps. No. That is an excellent question, and it has been 
asked many times by the Public Works Committee. We rented in ex- 
cess of 7,000,000 feet during the last war, and our rental now is about 
2,800,000. The difference between those is in commercial structures, 
which are now fully occupied and cannot be obtained without con- 
demnation and without putting people out on the street. 

During the last war, as you know, business practically shut down 
in many avenues, such as garages and places of that sort. We rented 
those and fixed them up “for ‘personnel occupancy. ‘That excess of 
4,000,000 feet which we rented and cannot get back is what is making 
our tight situation at the present moment. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Reynolds, you indicated a saving of 2,000,- 
000 square feet. What is the average cost to the Government per 
square foot per year? 

Mr. Rernotps. It depends upon whether it is Government-owned 
or leased. 

Senator ELtenper. Does this figure of 2,000,000 include all of the 
space? 
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Mr. Reynorps. That is right. That is the space in the District of 
Columbia. We are working with a total of better than 20,000,000 feet, 

In other words, we are able to reduce the area per person about |() 
percent. We are following out exactly the same procedure outside 
of the District of Columbia. 


COST PER SQUARE FOOT OF RENTAL SPACE 


Senator ELLenper. Can you give us the cost now? What is the 
cost in each instance, as regards rental and Government-owned space / 

Mr. Reynoutps. Where it is Government-owned, and assuming, of 
course, that we pay what is provided for normally, not including taxes 
and all that sort of thing, it costs us about $1 to $1.05 a square foot in 
Government-owned. 

Senator Exienper. Is that per year? 

Mr. Reynotps. Per year. 


COST PER SQUARE FOOT OF LEASED SPACE 


On leased space it will run around $2.50. For some of the space 
we are requiring now, generally speaking, we have to pay $3 and $3.50 
a square foot. If we have to take a warehouse, by the time we remodel 
it and amortize that over a period of 5 years—— 

Senator SatronsTaLu. There is not included in the $1.05 the cost of 
construction or any estimated amount of what might be taxes, or any- 
thing else; is that correct ? 

Mr. Reynotps. No amortization of construction costs and no taxes. 

Senator SatronstaLu. So that is merely the cost of janitorial help 
and repairs and heat and so forth. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLu. As opposed to the situation in the case of a 
commercial building, where you are paying rent which covers taxes 
and the cost of construction and depreciation. 

Mr. Reynoups. That is correct. 


STUDY IN COST OF SPACE PER EMPLOYEE 


There is one other point I would like to comment on which I think 
is of some interest. It is a study that we made in September 1950 in 
taking a few buildings here in the District of Columbia, to find out 
how much it costs per occupant. In class A buildings the cost at that 
time was $196 per person, and in class B buildings it was $159; in 
class C buildings it was $144, and in class D buildings, which are 
Government-owned, but old construction, where the maintenance is 
very high, it was $216. In leased buildings it was $383. Taking a 
weighted average of those, we got $184. 

We have been attempting in our cost analysis to do the very thing 
that the Senator indicated, and that is to reduce everything, all of our 
costs, even air conditioning and so forth, to a per person basis. That 
‘gives a direct indication then as to what our costs are regardless of 
the fluctuation of the number of people in Government. We do not 
have that study for outside Washington. 
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PROCUREMENT OF SPACE FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Senator Sauronsta.u. I have great respect, Mr. Reynolds, for your 
ability as I have seen it in this committee, and I would like to ask this 
question : Do you have the responsibility of the rentals and obtaining 
space for the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Reynoups. We have the responsibility for administrative space, 
but we do not have responsibility where it is a special installation, 
a special facility. But if they wanted space, for instance, in Boston, 
it would be our responsibility to get it for them; that is, if it was 
administrative space, office space, outside of a reservation. 

Senator SauronsTa.u. I had this in mind: Recently the newspapers 
publicized the rental of two new expensive apartment buildings that 
you proposed to take over. 

’ Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Senator Sarronstati., Of course, I think the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the House stopped it. But did you make that proposal, or 
did the Department of Defense make it ? 

Mr. Rernotps. No; we made it. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Why did you make it? 

Mr. Reynotps. Because we could not find space elsewhere, except 
through condemnation. We felt at the time that it was better to take 
a building that was not occupied than to take one that was occupied 
and put people out of it. 

Senator SatronstaLL. That would have run your administrative 
costs per square foot in Washington, for instance, way up, would 
it not? 


Mr. Reynoxps. It would have some influence on it, but, of course, 
the areas were very small. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. Comparatively. 

Mr. Reynotps. Comparatively. 

Senator SavronstaL.. But they were very expensive. 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes; an apartment house is expensive, and it is 
not very satisfactory space. 


DISPERSAL AND DECENTRALIZATION 


Senator SautonsTaLL. So that you have three alternatives. You 
can disperse in the neighborhood of Washington, or you can disperse 
to other cities, or you can condemn private property here in Wash- 
ington; is that about it? Or you can build temporary buildings. 


QUESTION OF TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 


Mr. Rrynoups. Yes: that is the fourth alternative. That is the 
thing I have been arguing against because I was personally respon- 
sible, I would say, for the building of these temporary buildings dur- 
ing the last war. 

_ Of course, things have been moving very rapidly. We built them 
in the wrong place, but we at least had public utilities and facilities 
available. We got them up in 30 to 40 days. But they are a capital 
loss, less the value that they have had for the 12-year period. But 
you do have the dispersal program before the Congress, that is being 
argued on the floor at the moment, the decentralization, which is fixed 
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as a minimum in the bill of 25,000 positions. If that does not go 
through, the only alternative that I see is the erection of additional 
temporary buildings. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Reynolds, the bill that is being argued on the 
floor provides that the temporary buildings that now accommodate 
a great number of employees are to be razed or destroyed as soon as 
your new additional buildings are constructed. 

Mr. Rreynowps. These temporary buildings that you are talking 
about, Senator, house 31,000. The dispersal bill as it is now on the 
floor, calls for the construction of space to house 20,000. 

The bill also requires the decentralization of 25,000 and the bill 
also sets up a watchdog committee to see that these buildings are 
removed, which everyone agrees should be done. 

There is no opposition to that. It should be done as rapidly as these 
other two actions take place. They cannot precede it. 

Senator Turr. Nevertheless, the law itself specifies and the dis- 
cussion on the floor indicated that as soon as you have constructed the 
buildings to permit them to be occupied by Federal employees, that 
these buildings here are to be destroyed. 

Mr. Rernoxs. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, you might build additional office space 
outside of the District of Columbia and then immediately tear down 
the additional buildings that you have here, that are temporary 
buildings. 

Mr. REynotps. Yes. 

Senator Turr. So that the law is going backward in one respect 
while at the same time you are trying to get additional office space 
outside the District. 

Mr. Reynorps. That is true, but it is felt that the buildings—and 
T certainly agree because I know their construction intimately—that 
the buildings, especially on the Mall, are virtual fire traps, no matter 
what kind of bomb you use, whether it is incendiary, or the atomic 
bomb, or what have you. 

But this program would provide space for the 20,000 dispersed and 
25.000 decentralized, or the equivalent of 45,000. 

Mr. Larson. If IT may add to what Mr Reynolds has said, Senator 
Saltonstall, about the apartment houses, I might sav we were very 
apprehensive about that program. Another factor that entered into 
it more than condemning space already occupied and putting people 
out of business was the time element given to us by the Defense Depart- 
ment. Asa result of the intervention of the House Armed Services 
Committee, that time element has been relieved. That is about the 
only real relief we have gotten. 

That is because the people are not going to be put to work on the 
schedule that was anticipated. Our job is an administrative one, as I 
think you gentlemen appreciate, and it should always be. It is not 
for us tosay to the Department of Defense that they cannot have space 
because they do not need as many people as they have. That is not 
our responsibility. 

After it goes through the Bureau of the Budget and meets our space- 
utilization requirements we will give so much snace and ride herd on 
that space to see that it is properly utilized. That is our function. 

Senator Mayrank. You have nothing to do with how many people 
they have or have not. 
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Mr. Larson. No; and the time element was one of the big factors. 
I mean here were buildings that were just about completed. They 
could at least afford temporary occupancy, for a year or two, until a 
dispersal program or something else could be decided upon by the 
Congress to take care of this expansion. If we had no expansion of 
people, we would have no space problem. 


SPACE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DURING WORLD WAR II 


Senator Maysank. Just for my own information, let me ask: Has 
not the Department of Defense just as much space here as they had 
in the last war, considering the Pentagon Building and everything 
else ? 

Mr. Larson. No, I am sure they have not. They had a terrific 
amount of space leased. Over 7 million square feet of space was 
leased here during the last war, most of it for defense. 

Senator Maynank. What became of the space that was used by 
OPA and the War Production Board and similar space?) They do 
not come under the National Production Act. Was not that part of 
the leased space ¢ 

Mr. Reynoups. Indirectly. The War Production Board in the last 
war occupied the Social Security Building and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Building. 

In the District of Columbia we have some relief with the General 
Accounting Office gradually coming into the picture. That building 
will house 8,000 people. We are advancing the time of that and it 
will be ready by July 1. 

But half of it is now occupied. We are working at one end of the 
building while people are living in the other. 

Senator SatronsTaLn. But is it not also true that while the Army 
had 14 million men in the last war, the contemplated force is 3,500,000 
this time? So it would seem there is that much less administration 
required and therefore that much less additional space here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not recall the figures during the last war, but 
they had considerably more during the last war in Washington than 
they have now. 

Senator Maynank. Do you mean more space / 

Mr. Reynotps. No; more people. They are using their space bet- 
ter now, also, than they did during the last war. In other words, 
there are more people in a given area now than there were in the last 
war. 

PER CAPITA SPACE 


Senator Sarronstatt. Have you any idea of what the per capita 
space is at the Pentagon, as compared to the people per square foot 
that you have mentioned? Did you say 98 square feet / 

Mr. Reynotps. Ninety-eight. I do not remember the Pentagon 
exactly, but I can tell you the last figures I had from the Department 
of Defense, which includes the Pentagon, showed 86 square feet per 
person. They say that is entirely too tight, and that is one reason 
why they were pushing for additional space. There is not only that, 
but additional people are coming in. f 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Reynolds, what is your personal opinion as to 
how many square feet should be allowed per person ? 

Mr. ReyNoxps. It depends entirely on the type of agency and occu- 
pancy, and the type of building. If you have a mass operation, where 
you have machine operation, or clerical operation, you can do very 
well with 60 square feet per person for that portion of it. 

Then others will take 100, 125, up to 150 in the case of commissions, 
regulatory bodies, and things of that sort. It is very difficult to get 
them down below 125. 

Senator Tuyr. Why so? 

Mr. Reynotps. Because they have practically no pool operations, as 
we call it. It is mostly staff and individual offices and things of that 
sort. We find some buildings that are designed primarily around an 
operation at the time the building was put up, and it does not lend 
itself to good space utilization. We do not design buildings that way 
now. We design them as straight office buildings and use them as 
such. 

Mr. Larson. This building would be an example. 

Senator Maypank. Have you finished, Senator? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Senator Maypank. Are you through, Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Larson. I have just a little more of my general statement that 
I would like to emphasize, and I would like to have some small bits 
that I have skipped there included in the record. 


AMOUNT FOR PAYMENT OF RENTS AND MAINTENANCE FOR EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


It is also important to point out that of the total request for $114,- 
400,000 for this item, almost $96 million is for the payment of rents 
and providing services for maintaining space in leased and Govern- 
ment-owned buildings presently occupied by agencies of the executive 
branch. 

This appropriation is the only source of funds in the budget for 1952 
for payment of these expenses and, in my opinion, should be viewed as 
being a fixed charge and not subject to reduction. 

This appropriation provides for financing the major mission of the 
General Services Administration. 

In view of the financial demands upon you for defense and emer- 
gency functions of the Government, I am not requesting full imple- 
mentation of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended. This request is one of austerity. It provides for 
only the minimum of services which in my considered opinion are 
essential in managing the tremendous investment of the Government 
in its real and personal property and in the orderly management of 
its vast accumulation of records. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND CHAUFFERS IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Senator Maysank. Mr. Larson, we have had different agencies ap- 
pear before us before you came in, and several Senators here have ex- 
pressed interest in finding out the number of automobiles and chauf- 
feurs and related information in the agencies. 
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I think Senator Ellender asked that question several times. 
Senator ELLenprer. Yes, I did. 

Senator Maypank. Also Senator Ferguson and I did. Could you 
give us that sy omar ay Mr. Larson? Ev veryone suggested that we 
could ask the General Servic es Administration for the information 
and that you could give it to us, 

Mr. Larson. Asa result of Public Law 774, an amendment of Pub- 
lic Law 152, General Services was given primary responsibility for the 
utilization of all personal property, including automobiles. We have 
taken that over from the Bureau of the Budget as of January 1 of 
this year. 

They previously had a very small staff, which we have taken over 
and which is a part of our request here today. That $3 million that 
I indicated, at least a portion of it, too small a portion of it, is for 
increasing staff in order to get a higher utilization of automobiles. We 
are referring here to passenger-carrying automobiles. 

I have a statement here which has not been reproduced, but which 
I will furnish for the record. 

The combined operations of automobiles in the various agencies 
other than the Department of Defense are shown here. This does 
not include the Department of Defense. 

Senator Maysank. Why should that not be included 

Mr. Larson. It is not possible at this time to segregate passenger- 
carrying operations from purely military functions in the Department 
of Defense. 

Senator Maynank. Why is it not possible ? 

Mr. Larson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that if I might read from the 
statement it would throw some light on it. 

Senator Mayspank. Yes. 



































OVER PAST 4 YEARS 





STATISTICS 





Mr. Larson. It states that the combined operation of automobiles 
in the various agencies, other than the Department of Defense, of the 
executive departments represent one of the major fleet operations of 
the world. A study of the available records for the past 4 years 
is encouraging. We find with respect to ownership by the various 
agencies of the executive departments that we have effected a gradual 
decline in the number of automobiles and a corresponding increase 
in the yearly mileage per unit. 











DATA ON MOTOR VEHICLE POSSESSION AND TRANSACTIONS 





We have in the statement a brief tabulation which gives the pic- 
ture for the past 4 years, up to and through July 1, 1950. On July 1, 
1950, there were on hand 19,888 automobiles. During the fiscal year 
1950, 3,968 were disposed of and 4,073 new vehicles were purchased. 








AVERAGE MILEAGE PER YEAR 





The average mileage operated per vehicle in the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1950, was 10,703 miles, as compared, for instance, with 8.897 
miles in 1948, 

Now, when we show an increase in mileage, that is important to 
know that the automobile is being used more for official business. We 
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are seriously conisdering establishing a minimum mileage that a 
car should be driven. If it is not driven that far, then there is no 
use for it. That will tend to crowd automobiles into pools, where 
instead of an automobile chaffeur going and waiting for somebody 
all afternoon and then driving him back, those cars will be in ani 
out of a pool and will be in operation all the time. 

Senator Maysank. How many automobiles did you say there are 
on hand? 

Mr. Larson. Nineteen thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight 
automobiles. That is not including the Department of Defense. 

Senator SauronsratL, And not including trucks? 

Mr. Larson. These are passenger-carrying automobiles; and do not 
include trucks. 

Immediately following the last war, the Government was faced with 
many critical problems in connection w ith fleet operation and future 
planning. Most of the passenger-carrying vehicles were more than 4 
vears old. Many were from 6 to 10 ‘years old. Practical economy 
dictated early replacement of many of the older vehicles. 

On the other hand, long-range planning necessitated orderly re- 
placements, which would eventually result in a regular annual replace- 
ment program of approximately the same number of vehicles. 

Senator Tryr. Mr. Larson, if I may interrupt, that was just for 
nonmilitary agencies and did not include the Department of Defense; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Tire. We know, of course, that at the conelusion of the 
war you had many of these temporary agencies in existence, the ra- 
tioning agencies and all other restrictive organizations, and the mili- 
tary force was decreased by many millions. Is that reflected in the 
figures that you are giving us? 

Mr. Larson. No. My figures do not start until 1947. The figures 
that I gave are for 1950. The years of comparison here do show a 
decrease. 

The type of automobile that you are speaking about, of course, comes 
into the question of surplus disposal. We disposed of a good many 
automobiles, most of which were in a very sad state of repair. 

We also have in my agency here in Washington probably 15 or 20 
automobiles that were originally acquired for emergency agencies 
that operated during the war. A good many other agencies ‘have those 
old automobiles that were acquired during the war, that are now 
getting up for replacement. 

But the major portion of the replacements has already been made. 

Senator Tuyr. They are not the automobiles, however, that we see 
around the avenues of the District. We see too many brand new, 
shiny automobiles chasing around the District, that are not 10 or more 
years old. I do not know where those vehicles of 10 or more years 
are. 

Mr. Larson. I think the conspicuous ones are the shiny ones. Maybe 
you see them a great deal because the people that drive them are 
required to be up here a great deal. 

Senator E.tenper. Are the old ones used in the back streets ? 

Mr. Larson. An old one brought me up here today. 

Senator Tuyr. You may be self-conscious about what kind of a 
vehicle brings you up here, but I would say, Mr. Larson, that it has 
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been my personal observation in the 4 years and some months that I 
have been up here, that far too many of these vehicles go out to the 
residential areas of the District and oftentimes wait many minutes 
to pick up someone of the military force as well as the civilian force 
and bring him to his office. 

It would seem to me that that person has the responsibility to get 
to his office by his own conveyance, whether it is by commercial or 
whether it is by his private car. It just does not seem to me that the 
Government owes these people the responsibility of hauling them to 
their office and returning them to their respective homes. 

Mr. Larson. There are various provisions in the law where Con- 
gress has permitted the use of a Government vehicle; for instance, in 
~ ~= the ease of Cabinet officers. 

: Senator Tuyr. Can you tell us what rank in the military forces is 
' > = entitled to have a chauffeur come and pick him up ? 

4 Mr. Larson. It is my recollection that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

are the ones entitled to that, under regulation. 

Senator Ture. I think Iam familiar with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I never recognized some of these gentlemen in the cars. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. It goes down below the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 

4 Department of Defense has a rather flexible regulation. The law is 
8 flexible. I believe that they have restricted it to two stars, but re- 

' cently they came down to one star. 

: Senator Ture. What about below the rank of a star, or admiral ¢ 
Pa Mr. Euusorr. All I can tell you, sir, is that the other day the Assist- 
> ant Judge Advocate General was in my oflice and was complaining 
that he no longer could have a car. 

Senator Maypank. That may be true, but, at the same time, there 
are far more two-star generals around now than there were one-star 
generals 6 months ago. 

Senator SautronstaLL. Mr. Larson, I say with a smile that your 
Department is increasing its cars by four this year. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator SaAuronsTaLu. Is that under the new activities you are 
undertaking? It is in the general supply. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, that is the expansion of the general supply, opera- 
tions, as a result of the increase in the capital. 

Senator SauronsTALL. You are increasing your automobiles from 
236 to 240. In the general supply you are purchasing four new 
vehicles without turning in any. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 
Fa Mr. Sauronstatu. Can you get along without those four new cars? 

Mr, Larson. We have realined our functions and have taken people 
off of certain other functions and put them on inspection. These cars 
are requested for the purpose of supplementing the transportation 
available to inspectors so that they can travel from place to place and 
make inspection of goods which the Government is buying while they 
are in the process of being manufactured. 












































STATEMENT FROM BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ON VEIIICLES 








Senator Maynanx. We have a long statement here from Mr. Law- 
ton, of the Budget Bureau, answering some questions very similar to 
81845—51——32 
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these, showing the number of automobiles. He went through the 
budget and took those that he had approved to be purchased. I don't 
know whether or not the Congress is going to allow it, but he made 
up that statement. 

He showed the figure to be 4,440. So without objection, I am going 
to ask that this statement by Mr. Lawton follow the testimony of the 
General Services Administration in the record. 


COMPILATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES AND CHAUFFEURS 


Senator Maysanx. Can you tell us about the number of chauffeurs 
and so on? 

Mr. Larson. It is included in this statement. May I put this in 
the record ? 

Senator Mayspank. You may put it in the record, without objection. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT REGARDING AUTOMOBILES IN THE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES OTHER 
THAN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The combined operation of automobiles in the various agencies, other than the 
Department of Defense, of the executive departments represent one of the major 
fleet operations of the world. A study of the available records for the past 
4 years is encouraging. We find with respect to ownership by the various 
agencies of the executive departments that we have effected a gradual decline in 
the number of automobiles and a corresponding increase in the yearly mileage 
per unit. The following brief tabulation gives a picture of this condition: 


at | . 





“ ‘ : ™ : Average miles 
iad Tener | Automobiles | Automobiles | Automobiles |Total mileage|*) oe 
Year ending | on hand disposed of | purchased! | operated | re 
EE es Mass = oerkuupe baceinnace 19, 888 3, 968 4, 073 219, 886, 367 10, 708 
REI LSM aeckdenvectsas dite wink 20, 119 5, 955 4, 591 231, 521, 720 &, R07 
Dh eee 20, 888 6, 310 4, 844 241, 248, 415 8, 807 
gg & EE ee ee: 21, 077 3, 988 3,576 | 243, 584, 720 9, 718 
| | 
| Figures in the column are inclusive of vehicles purchased for overseas use of various executive agencies 


and some vehicles purchased for other than executive agencies, such as Capitol Architect, Coast Guard, et: 

? Figures in this column are obtained by dividing total mileage operated by automobiles on hand plus 
total vehicle years of columns 2 and 3. Vehicle years is arrived at by dividing the total of full month o 
operation for all vehicles by 12. 


Immediately following the past war the Government was faced with many 
critical problems in connection with fleet operation and future planning. 

Most of the passenger-carrying vehicles were more than 4 years old and many 
were from 6 to 10 years old. Practical economy dictated early replacement of 
many of the older vehicles. On the other hand, long-range planning necessitated 
orderly replacement which would eventually result in a regular annual replice- 
ment program of approximately the same number of vehicles. 

Various plans were considered and recently the General Services Administra 
tion implemented a basic plan which effects a minimum replacement standard of 
“not less than 6 years or 60,000 miles per vehicle with the total number of 
vehicles replaceable in any one year to be not more than 25 percent of the total 
fleet of the purchasing agency.” 

At this time General Services Administration is giving consideration to the 
practicability of establishing a minimum yearly use requirement of approxi- 
mately 10,000 miles per automobile (average). This figure is tentative and 
subject to future revision. The administration will shortly initiate a study as 
to the advisability and practicability of a compulsory “preventive maintenance 
program” and other management regulations aimed at increased utilization and 
greater efficiency in the operation of Government fieets. A study of the records 
for the past 5 years indicates that, in accordance with congressional authorizi- 
tion, Federal Supply Service of the General Services Administration yearly pur- 
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chases slightly more than 4,000 automobiles. 
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The average disposal of automo- 
piles from Government service over this period has exceeded the procurement 
by approximately 300 units per year. I am informed that the total requests 
submitted for the fiscal year 1952 are for the purchase of 4,440 automobiles, of 
which 4,070 automobiles are for replacements of automobiles to be traded in as 
replacements. : 

The procurement of automobiles for the executive departments is centralized 
in the Federal Supply Service and through a monthly consolidation program 
results in the Government's securing the most favorable prices. A survey 
recently conducted shows that the average price paid for lightweight automo- 
piles at the factory, without accessories such as heaters and defrosters, is ap- 
proximately $1,110 per unit. 

At the present time the executive departments, exclusive of the Department 
of Defense, are operating approximately 42 sedans and limousines which were 
purchased as the result of special congressional appropriation authorizing pro- 
eurement at a cost in excess of the normal statutory limitations. In addition to 
these units, as a result of acquisition through the operation of the “forfeited and 
seizure” program, the executive department is operating approximately 390 
similar units primarily in connection with under-cover law-enforcement activities. 
It is obvious, of course, that such use by the under-cover agents results in greater 
secrecy for their activities. Acquisitions by this manner are very advantageous 
to the Government. The average cost to the Government per vehicle is approxi- 
mately $300. For the period of January 1, 1950, through March 31, 1951, the 
Government acquired 441 vehicles, automobiles and trucks, through this program. 


Number of seized and forfeited automobiles (which would normally have cost 
the Government in excess of $1,400) in operation by the civil agencies of the 
executive department as of April 10, 1951 


Department of Commerce: One 1946 Cadillac, for staff use. 
Post Office Department : One 1949 Chrysler, postoffice staff, New Orleans. 
United States Civil Service Commission: One 1941 Cadillac, for use of staff 
members. 
Treasury Department: 
One 1946 Cadillac Sedan, One 1947 Cadillac Sedan, for use of Secretary of 
Treasury and key personnel. 
One 1941 Cadillac Sedan, One 1948 Cadillac Sedan, for use of the Com- 
mandant and staff members of the Coast Guard headquarters. 
One 1947 Packard Sedan, One 1948 Packard Sedan, for use of Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving for the Director and staff members of his office. 
United States Secret Service: 
One 1949 Cadillac, One 1946 Cadillac, One 1950 Buick, for use of the Chief 
and the members of the staff of the United States Secret Service. 


The following vehicles are assigned to field use of law-enforcement agencies 
of the Treasury Department for use in connection with undercover law-enforce- 
ment agencies: 

Cadillacs: 1988 (2), 1941 (6), 1942 (2), 1946 (9), 1947 (4), 1948 (2), 1949 (7). 
Vackards : 1940 (1), 1941 (1), 1946 (2), 1947 (2), 1948 (2), 1949 (3). 

Chryslers: 1940 (2), 1941 (7), 1942 (1), 1946 (8), 1947 (6), 1948 (3), 1949 (1). 
Oldsmobiles : 1937 (1), 1988 (1), 1940 (3), 1941 (7), 1942 (1), 1946 (6), 1947 (4), 

1948 (2), 1949 (2). 

Buicks: 19387 (2), 1988 (1), 1989 (5), 1940 (8), 1941 (10), 1942 (3), 1946 (13), 

1947 (10), 1948 (3), 1949 (12), 1950 (1). 

Mercury: 1940 (12), 1941 (17), 1946 (11), 1947 (5), 1948 (2), 1949 (12), 

1950 (7). 

Lincoln: 1940 (1), 1941 (1), 1942 (1), 1946 (2), 1947 (1), 1948 (6). 

De Sota: 1989 (2), 1940 (3), 1941 (2), 1946 (2), 1947 (2), 1948 (1). 

Nash: 1946 (3), 1947 (1), 1949 (1). 

Studebaker : 1940 (1), 1941 (1), 1942 (40), 1947 (2), 1948 (1), 1950 (2). 

Hudson: 1987 (1), 1940 (1), 1941 (1), 1942 (4), 1946 (2), 1947 (2), 1948 (4), 
1949 (5). 

LaSalle: 1989 (2), 1940 (4). 

Frazier: 1948 (1), 1949 (1). 

Kaiser: 1946 (1), 1947 (2), 1948 (2), 1949 (1). 

Dodge: 1937 (2), 1939 (3), 1940 (6), 1941 (6), 1942 (3), 1946 (5), 1947 (6). 

1948 (2), 1949 (4). 
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Passenger-carrying vehicles! reported by executive agencies, other than Departmen 
of Defense, on hand as of Mar. 1, 1951 


























| ] 
7 Seized 
vost Cost | and for- 
Agency . | $1,401 to | feited, |Allothers! Total 
; sayy | $3,000 | $1,401 
’ | plus 
General Accounting Office..............----- piketutbaepaetds tel acca eans | ai onian te 3 3 
ee RO ee eS a 1 | z3 4 
Office of Defense Mobilization ng Reka Stud.» tkgembestaws eael 2 
Administrative Otfice of United States Courts._-----| i cmap el 4 cptngan aged’ eaaeciag 
Defense Transportation Administration . aan cs > . 1 l 
Executive Office of the President (Bureau of the | 
Budget) - - ..- nbn e Melis db ceceehba dees 8 | 5 
Department of State Be Ek eteelsceni tee adel 2 97 | ") 
Department of Treasury -_.__--- Fal le i cal Se a at a | 388 2, 252 | 2, 640 
Department of Justice : ates 7 OE. ib ce edo dedekontat 2, 961 | 2, 06 
Post Office Department Bie. avait 1 1 | 1 | 44 17 
Ppomereebient or Anbariet ss 05 os cos. sock in acgecenk 1 Be Tis niet : 6,121 | 6, 12% 
Department of Agriculture - -  nsih Catt aciia bad se Denieceastall eters hee © icon 4, 348 | 4, 35¢ 
Department of Commerce ered oe S eareeionl 1 5 | 1 1, 429 | 1, 436 
Department of Labor : ein O458.< cat hs anaes 7 | s 
Atomie Energy Commission : dy sb 5d ~peeakneede 2 |-----~-- 2, 352 2, 354 
Civil Aeronautics Board peli il ak he) | oe eels etc eel a 24 | 24 
Displaced Persons Commission Salen nsnant ete Sa US hin waehte 2 
Economic Cooperation Administration | ‘ shi wane pe eit pe shee . 13 | 1 
Export-Import Bank of Washington ‘ ahdiut ‘ . Fil | 
Federal Communications Commission aes . phone : 123 | 123 
National Security Resources Board ‘ 1 . poke al 3 | { 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service ----~...-- Saesewnfcek vied. ween dyd 1 |} 
Federal Power Commission i ‘ | 17 |} 17 
Federal Reserve System 5 | 
Federal Security Agency ected | 1 . af 1, 064 1, 
General Services Administration 5 a | 1 | 6 ‘ 213 | 22 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ; ad i. Acct BD bssctascteos 756 761 
Interstate Commerce Commission 2d snes sa Feb] Ser eyees|—nepsesene] 132 | 132 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics re Said oe Bckica Aas enn 7 47 
National Capital Housing Authority | | pe Gucicoetl 2 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 1 
National Labor Relations Board 2 2 
Office of Housing Expediter = 7 . : (heer 3 
Panama Canal 2 cs bbs bomneel 2 | 
Railroad Retirement Board ; lacs A oud, hedteint 2} 2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ud a a gal 92 2 
Securities and Exchange Commission | 1 l 
Selective Service System oboe | SD teiicve sie 93 Q 
Smithsonian Institution. _- 5 8 eee it ae todie Ss Ate Bea } 2 | 2 
Tennessee Valley Authority .............-.--.-.2. bl kT inl cai eee Oo a 681 | 68 
U.S. Civil Service Commission Zaria G bi Gigcued ae atetliseoars nal 1 1 | 
Soldiers Home eae eee ot EE Hae ekt deed | 14 14 
Veterans’ Administration ook kat am Dette Seeetstee 1, 164 1, 1 
United Nations ‘hen vided i dcteulel 1 | Der . ‘ 
American Battle Monuments ; ee agian te 1 | ; setewenaed 1 
Civilian Defense Administration Sisto Sakoes fou 1 s eae 1 
Grand total_......-- i polished tenet 9 37 391 24, 090 | 24, 527 


1 There are no recent figures on the number of sedans on hand. A recent survey of passenger-carrying 
vehicles, which is inclusive of busses, ambulances, and station wagons was made and the figures shown in 
columns 4 and 5 are the results of that survey. 


Automobiles and limousines (purchased at prices in ercess of $3,099) in operations 


by executive agencies, other than the Department of Defense, as of Apr. 10, 1951 
| Number 
Owning agen of Description of vehicles Assignment 


vehicles 


Department of Labor t 1 | 1947 model 61 Cadillac lim- | For use of Secretary of Labor 
| ovsine. 
National Security Resources | 1 | 1948 7-passenger Cadillac | For use of Chairman. 
Board. limousine. 


Veterans’ Administration | 1950 Cadillae limousine For use of Administrator. 


1 
United Nations 1 
Department of Interior 1 
Department of Justice l 
Department of Commerce ] 


General Services A dministra- 
tion. | 


1948 Cadillac limousine 
1950 Chrysler limousine 
1949 Cadillac limousine 
1949 Cadillac 


1948 Cadillac limousine 


| 
| 


} 


For use of American delegation 

Secretary of Interior. 

Attorney General and staff 

For use of Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

On loan to Department 
Commerce for use by Genera 
Fleming. 


0 
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PAID OPERATORS OF PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 







The best information available to the administration, from other departments 
of the Government, indicates the following paid personnel for executive agencies 
other than the Department of Defense: 







eit A I ET ac ais i nee meme neem es ee eee sh am aae ee 
Part-time Grivers.._.........-~.._.--....~.~..-~.-.~- vines pitas das teh etratiectiaaoeartirasieiedataah 

Mr. Larson. The statement shows the cost of vehicles, the number 
of sedans and limousines. There are 42 sedans and limousines that 
» were purchased as a result of special congressional appropriation, 

authorizing procurement at a cost in excess of the normal statutory 
' limitations. 
- There is also information as to seized cars. It shows the depart- 
ments to which the seized cars are assigned. There are some three- 
hundred-odd seized cars, a surprisingly large number of which, inci- 
dentally, are in the expensive-car class. 

There is also a statement as to the full-time chauffeurs, of which 
there are 1.380 full-time chauffeurs within the executive branch of the 
Government, less the Department of Defense. There are 5,672 part- 
time drivers, less the Department of Defense. 

I have another breakdown here showing cars'as of March 1, by 
agency and by class, those that cost more than $3,000, those that cost 
from $1,401 to $3,000, and those that are seized, and then all others, 
which would be under the $1,401 class. It shows that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had, as of that date, 6,126 automobiles. They 
were the largest users of automobiles. 

Senator Maynank. I notice in the statement by Mr. Lawton that 
the Department of the Interior has 800 more than any other agency. 

Mr. Larson. In that connection, I would like to point out that we 
have published regulations which prohibit the replacement of an 
automobile if it has less than 60,000 miles on it or if it is less than 
6 years old. I think that will tend to limit the number of new cars 
purchased. 






















CAR POOLS 










Senator Maypank. Mr. Larson, of course you have heard about it, 
but have you any comment to make on these car pools that they have 
in some of the agencies? I understand they have pools. Other 
agencies have testified to the effect here. 








UTILIZATION OF TWO-WAY RADIO 









Also, some of the agencies use a two-way radio. Does that help 
much ¢ 

Mr. Larson. We are collaborating with the Department of State, 
who are using the two-way radio. Present indications are that it 
offers a great deal by way of saving in that the car can be used over 
a long period of time. It can be utilized more. That means less cars 
z in use, less chauffeurs, less replacement. 
be We are also convinced that we must standardize and are moving 
toward standardization of maintenance of automobiles. Probably 
the greater number of automobiles owned by the Government are 
operated by individual drivers, such as in the Department of the 
Interior, the Forest Service, Reclamation, and so forth. 
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Senator Maysank. TVA said they did not have one chauffeur. 

Mr. Larson. They have 681 automobiles. But there you find some 
drivers will be conscientious about seeing that a car is taken care 
of, and some will not. We have to set up some means of requiring 
everybody to perform minimum maintenance. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND EQUIPMENT POOLS 


Another thing that is part of this appropriation here is the estab- 
lishment of repair shops and equipment pools. That includes not 
only automobile equipment, but certain classes of machinery, heavy 
machinery, construction equipment, and so forth. That equipment 
may be bought and used for one job and never used again by the 
Government. That is not very economical. We propose to make 
studies to bring to the Congress and to put into effect regulations 
that will bring about a higher degree of eiedtbabeig transportation pools, 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Larson, did you mention a moment ago the 
figure as to the number of chauffeurs, the total number ¢ 

Mr. Larson. There are 1,380 full-time chauffeurs and 5,672 part- 
time drivers. 

Senator Ettenper. What do those part-time drivers do outside of 
driving now and then? 

Mr. Larson. I cannot answerthat. It would vary between agencies. 
They do some sort of clerical work and messenger work. 

Senator E.tenper. Do you mean for these agencies ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. In other words, they have a dual position in the 
Government; is that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. Some of them, I am told, work as 
truck drivers part of the time and automobile drivers part of the time. 
I do not think that is a bad situation, Senator, if they are properly 
utilized. 

Senator Ex.enper. I agree to that, if they are properly utilized. 


USE OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Have you given study to the question of whether or not you could 
do away with all automobiles and utilize public transportation, taxis! 

Mr. Larson. No. We have given a lot of thought to it, but we have 
not made a study. We are going to make a study of that point. 

My personal opinion is that since the recent increase in taxi fares 
here in the District, we could accomplish more by this transportation 
pool idea in the way of savings than we could by going to the public 
utilities. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, you would establish pools for 
all departments? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. Using taxis, you increase your travel 
expenses accounting workload, too. 

Senator Maysank. Any further questions, gentlemen? If not, Mr. 
Larson, we appreciate your frankness with us, and we know that you 
are trying to do the best you can with a situation that is a difficult one, 
as you suggest. With all these new undertakings under the reorgani- 
zation plans, and so forth, we are glad that you have been able to give 
us as much information as you have. 
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We wanted to hear something about this Chicago post-office matter 
from Mr. Reynolds for the record. 


DEDUCTION FROM ESTIMATES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, would it be unreasonable to try to 
ascertain whether in all of the departments there will be reflected this 
$96,000,0000 saving that is requested on the part of General Services, 
because of the rental responsibilities General Services has? 

Senator Maypank. I would like to ask Mr. Larson to get for us 
information as to every agency that had that reduction. 

Mr. Larson. I am assured by the Bureau of the Budget that 
$36,700,000 of the amount we are requesting for leasing and buildings 
management has been deducted from other departments requests for 
appropriation. Now, the $96,000,000 figure that I mentioned, Senator 
Thye. included our total fixed charge for rents and utilities and main- 
tenance of all of the publicly owned buildings that we have had here- 
tofore and now operate. It is a fixed charge item. 

Senator MayBank. I understand you have some charts you wanted 
to show us; but the reason I mention the Chicago post office is that I 
understood you wanted to give us some information on that. 


EXPANSION OF POST-OFFICE FACILITIES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Reynotps. The present building was built in 1943, and it is at 
the corner of Canal and Harrison Streets. On the east side of the 
building are the main line tracks that come from the south and feed 
into the Union Station. Then between those tracks and the river is 
the property owned by the G. M. & O. Railroad. It consists of 2 
blocks. One block is immediately east of the main office, and the other 
is between Harrison and Polk Streets. On those 2 blocks they have 
various warehouses and 1 office building. 

Senator SaLToNsTaLy. Is that on the west side of the Chicago 
Loop ? 

Mr. Reynotps. On the west side of the Chicago Loop. At the time 
the main post-office building was built, in 1943, it was built over a 
planned street known as Concord Street, although it extended no- 
where. It was a part of the Burnham plan made some years ago for 
the development of the city of Chicago. The last 4 years, the State 
of Illinois and the city of Chicago and the county of Cook have all 
gone together to build the Congress Street highway, which extends 
from the western ellipse right through the center of the post office 
on Congress Street and goes into the Loop area, at a cost of about 
$0,000,000. It provides for two 40-foot roadways. 

Now, when the building was designed, it was assumed that this 
would never go through, because it only extended half a block on 
that side of the river. As to the driveways leading up to the second 
floor, for trucks, and so forth, half of them come out on Congress 
Street, and in rush times there is a truck about every 10 seconds. 
There is no way under the deed to stop the city of Chicago from 
going through there, and they are going through. That is simply 
an aggravation to a problem that has been growing very rapidly in 
the past few years in connection with parcel post. 
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Now, this property of the G. M. & O. Railroad is ideally located 
for the extension of the postal operation. There are two main lines 
running into the Union Station, and they have agreed to switch one 
track, so that we can get a loading platform all along one side of this 
building on the east side. Then these present we arehouses that th ley 
have, and this office building, by the construction of conveyors and 
driveways, and loading platforms, and so forth, will do for the foresee- 
able future, in Chicago. It will be a good many years before you 
will have to do anything there. 

We have tried for the last 3 years to find a comparable location 
in the city of Chicago, because we knew this Congress Street was 
bringing this to a crisis. We have studied every available location 
in the city of Chicago. I personally have looked at least a dozen; 
and none of them come anywhere near fitting this property here 
which becomes available to us through the G. M. & O. Railroad. 


APPRAISAL VALUE OF BUILDINGS AND LAND 


It is very valuable property, and more valuable than they need 
for that particular purpose in that particular location in the city 
of Chicago. They are going to build their yards out in the perimeter 
of the city. So they have offered to us this property. It is a con 
siderable concession, I would say, because both the land and the 
buildings are below their appraisals. On the buildings, as TI recall, 
they came down around $600,000; cur appraisal was $3,200,000, and 
they agreed to that. 

Their appraisal on the land was quite considerably above ours, and 
they came down to within $26,000 of our appraisal. So we think 
that we have got a good purchase there, inasmuch as we can utilize 
those buildings immediately and are now utilizing them under per- 
mission of the G. M. & O. Railroad Co. A lot of these properties are 
now being utilized by the Post Office Department. 

Chicago, incidentally, is only one of a good many cities where we 
have that problem. 

Senator SaLronsrauy, That is for purchase, and not for construc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. A portion of the item is for construction of alter- 
ations and improvements. The purchase is $6,552,531. That is the 
land and buildings. 

Senator ELttenper. What property is that? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is the G. M. & O. Railroad Co. property. The 
alterations and renovations, where we put in conveyors—and one thing 
that we must do it to put in extensive platforms and things of that 
sort—is $1,871,000; and then miscellaneous expenses, engineering, 
architecture, inspection, and so forth, is $344,169; making a total of 
$8,768,000. 

Senator Evtenper. Mr. Reynolds, will any of the property owned 
by the Government be used for this street widening that you speak 
of? 

Mr. Reynotps. They have the right to go through. This space was 
reserved in the construction of the building. In other words, there 
are two 40-foot openings right through the building. 

Senator ELLENpeER. So they are there now. 

Mr. Reynowps. They are there now. 
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SONS FOR PURCHASE OF PROPERTY 









There are three reasons why we would urge the approval of this 
item. One of them is that the postal situation in Chicago is extremely 
critical and would be almost intolerable when the Congress Street 
highway goes through; second, we can make an exceptionally favor- 
able deal ‘with the G. M. & O. Railroad Co. in the purchase of the 
property; and third, the improvements on the property adapt them- 
selves with very little change to postal operations. 






a 
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= Senator MAYBANK. Now. let me ask you this question: Do you save 
bs any money from properties you are now renting ¢ 

t Mr. Reynoips. No; we would not save any, ‘because it is an expan- 
"sion project there, and the Post Office Department is renting a portion 
- of this property now. 

a Senator Mayspank. Then you would eliminate that rent ? 

BS Mr. Reynoip. That is right; you eliminate that. 








Senator Maypank. Well, that is the same thing. 

Mr. Reynowps. The same thing. 

Senator Maypank. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Larson. Senator, our time, our allotted 2 hours, has about run 
out. There are a lot of things I had hoped to have a chance to call 










a ; : 

© the committee’s attention to, that the Congress has shown a general 
> interest in, and that we are doing in GSA in carrying out our charter 
that you gave us under Public Law 452. 













CLARIFICATION OF STATEMENT ON UNIT COSTS 


Sa 



















e Mr. Reynotps. Senator Saltonstall asked me a moment ago as 

e Mr. Reynowps. Senator Saltonstall asked 1 ment ag to 
unit cost of operation. I was talking then to rentals based upon net 
use 

ee ae ; = . ° nein . . . 

53 You will find unit costs in the tables on page 55 of our justification 
- and others. Those costs apply to gross square feet. When we are 
> talking about cleaning a building, and so forth, and keeping it in 
. repairs, we take the gross area. Normally in the trade, and I am 

¥ S . 












sure that is the way you meant it, Senator, we talk about costs as 
pertaining to the net assignable area where people work. I wanted 
that clear, so that there would be no difference here. 

Mr. Larson. I would also like, Senator Saltonstall, to correct the 
| — record, going back to the table on page 371 and the purpose of the 
| increase of some 2,000 employees that you indicated there. The larger 
/ portion of that increase, 1,619, is the result of the expansion of Gen- 
- eral Supply Fund operations. Only 349 are due to building space 
Ae increases. 
a The 1951 averages, compared with the 1952 averages, will run along, 
% so far as buildings management is concerned, only a little higher; 
e 
2 
5 










because the 1951 employment reflects the transfer of those people that 
were operating the buildings in other agencies during 1951. The com- 
parison that you were after, and which we can get for you, would be 
as against 1950. 

Senator Maysanx. Mr. Larson, I will read with interest what you 
have to say. I have another engagement. 

Senator Maypank. Senator Ellender, I would appreciate your tak- 
ing the chair. 
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Senator Exenver (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You 
may continue and give us the highlights, Mr. Larson. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. Larson, you did not finish one state- 
ment there. You were talking about the additional number of em- 
ployees, which was in answer to my question; 2,200-plus. And you 
stated that the turn-over into your department from the other depart- 
ments of property that they turned over amounted to about the same 
amount of help, and that then there was an additional amount of help 
due to the increased office management. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Senator Savronstauu. So that you have a total of 2,200-some-oddd 
employees over and above what you had last year. I do not have thie 
figure here before me. 

Mr. Larson. Well, not counting the emergency operations, it wil! 
run as is shown on page 371 at the very top, total GSA, showing budget 
for 1952. 

What we are asking money to finance is 27,667; for 1952 we are 
asking 28.735; a little less than a thousand increase. 

Now, if you go down to the bottom of the page, you will see there 
that emergency operating expenses—those are the items which I indi- 
‘ated—and strategic and critical materials, and defense production 
activities, account for the additional that is shown down there in thie 
30,000, and some of them are not comparable, because they were not 
carried on in 1951. 

Senator Sarronstraty. And that is the correction to your original 
statement ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, the increase in our normal average positions is a 
little under 1,000—968 people—that we are asking, over the last year. 
And that includes increase in running this general supply fund, an 
increase from $14 million to $44 million in capital, which we turn over 
about four times a year. I would like to touch on that. 

But first of all, I would like to just highlight a few things. 

Incidentally, you might be interested to run through what these 
additions have been. It won’t take but a minute here. 


INCREASES IN OPERATING EXPENSES ESTIMATE FOR 1952 


Now, under plan 18, we took over 1,435 leases that were carried on 
and operated by these other departments, at a total cost of $13,712,500. 
That is the additional workload we took over, and we took it over at 
the same cost as for 1951 in spite of increased rental rates. 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS ACQUIRED 


Now, the number of buildings we took over under plan 18 totaled 
113. That had during 1951 been costing this figure of $15,595,716 
to operate, and, as has been pointed out, the saving was in higher 
utilization of these buildings and in eliminating duplicate top- 
management staff. 
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Senator Extenper. Did you take over that personnel when you 
did this? 

Mr. Larson. We take over the personnel where personnel is in- 
volved. Now, personnel was involved in these 113 buildings. But 
these 1,435 are all leases which did not include personnel because the 
leases included services. 

Senator Exunenver. Did you take over the same personnel or were 
you able to reduce it any ¢ 
’ Mr. Larson. Well, as I say, that reduction is being studied now. 
The reduction is now going on where we can effect it. However, it 
is balanced against the increase in renewing rentals, the increase of 
cost that we have to pay. So it is difficult to show the over-all effect. 

Senator E.tenper. What I had in mind was administrative cost. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. The administrative costs have not 
been increased, 

Now, there were also 1,773 lease items that will be taken over by 
GSA in 1952 that we handled on a reimbursable basis in 1951. Such 
space is normally taken over each year. The regular practice has 
been that the agency comes up here and gets its lease money for 
expansions and turns it over to us on a reimbursable basis. So this 
is a transfer of those items for which for 1951 the agencies came up 
here and asked for this amount of lease money. It has been deducted 
from their estimates for 1952 and added to this estimate. 











OF NEW BUILDINGS 





APPROPRIATION FOR OPERATION 





NO 





Now, the newly completed buildings, which no appropriation has 
been made yet to operate, include the General Accounting Office build- 
ng here in Washington, the Federal courts building here in W ash- 
ington, the Federal ‘Office building in Nashville, Tenn., the Veterans’ 
Administration building in Columbia, S. C., and the Buzza Building 
in Minneapolis, Minn., a total of 2,977,000 square feet, at an average 
cost for the portion of the year that we will take them over—these 
won't be for the whole year—of 73.9 cents, or $2,203,000. 

Those four items total $38,200,000 that we will take over in this 
appropriation for 1952. 

Senator Ertenper. When you speak of 73-plus, as a cost, that is 
for what? Per square foot ? 

Mr. Larson. Th at is the square-foot costs for taking care of these 
buildings. 

Senator ELtenper. What does that include? 

Mr. Larson. That includes guards, utilities, cleaning, heating, 
maintenance, elevator operators, and so forth. However, that does 
not include operation for a full year, because these are being completed 
during the year. 

Senator ELtenver. And those are buildings owned by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Larson. They will be completed during °52; at some time 
during 752, 

Senator ELtenper. Have you any comparative figures to show the 
different figures in cost of management by the Government in contrast 
with private enterprise for the same services? 
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Mr. Larson. Yes. This figure here, however, is not accurate for 
Government, because it is only for part of a year. As Mr. Reynolds 
indicated, the costs would run around $1.05. Isn’t that correct, Mr. 
Reynolds? 

Mr. Rreynorps. They run from $1 to $1.20. 

Mr. Larson. And we have given you some comparisons as far as 
private industry is concerned. “You will find that on page 57 of the 
Justification which we have submitted. 

Senator ELtenver. Well, exclusive of taxes, does it cost you more, 
or less, than private enterprise ? 

Mr. Reyrnorps. I would say our costs of operation on a comparable 
basis will run about 10 percent less than private industry. Now, the 
reason for that is that private industry just does a better job. They 
spend more money on the maintenance of their buildings than we do. 
We do not claim that we can do a better job than they can. We do 
have the advantage of volume, which helps very materially. Because 
in one building they may pay as much as $25,000 to the manager of 
a building. Well, here in the Government you get $10,000 for man- 
aging them all. And so we do pick up some savings there. 


COST OF OPERATING BUILDINGS BELOW THAT OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


But we have been working, over the years, with the Building Own- 
ers and Managers Association, to get our accounting system so that 
it is comparable, so that you can properly compare costs. We ex- 
change scientific information, research information, and so forth. 
But basically our costs are running below private industry’s. 

Senator Ex.enpver. By 10 percent? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 


INCREASE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 152 FOR PUBLIC UTILITY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Larson. Now, this $3,100,000 that I told you represented the 
real increase that we are asking in our operating expenses, is broken 
down, here [pointing] by these services and activities. Under the 
Public Buildings Service, Mr. Reynolds’ operation we are asking for 
an increase of $53.000 to supplement his public utility management. 
Now, that increase is for the purpose of making studies and renegoti: it - 
ing and consolidating the telephone contracts in 76 cities having a 
population of over 100,000 people. These consolidation studies have 
been made in 23 cities, and the savings have run from $900 to $100,000 
annually in those cities that have been affected as the result of those 
studies and consolidations. The over-all savings have indicated so 
far that for every dollar that we spend for this, we save $15. Now, 
that is highly important because heretofore you have had agencies 
going out and negotiating their own telephone contracts. Now we 
have taken over the buildings. We can consolidate, put in switch- 
boards and that sort of thing, and effect material savings. That is 
the reason for that increase. 


PROPOSED SURVEY BY FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE 


Now we go to the Federal Supply Service, that operates this gen- 
eral supply fund, that I will get into in just a moment. We are 
asking, in supply management, $120,000 more than last year, and that 
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inerease is to conduct surveys in about 48 agencies of their supply 
systems instead of 24 for 1951. 
E ‘ Now, Public Law 152 says we will control inventory levels. We 
. will study these departments and say, “Mr. tip oie = Head, you 
© ~~ ean only have X-months’ supply of paper or typewriters or office 
machines or automobiles, if you please.” We see lish an inventory 
level. We can’t do that arbitrarily. We have to go and study the 
programs and procedures of the agency, in order that we can hold them 
down to those inventory levels ‘and give them something that the 
re Congress can police. That is the primary reason for asking for that 
Ee increase. 

4 Now, this is all Public Law 754 reemphasizing that the Congress 
. wanted us to go into these matters. 


















CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL PURCHASES 

















In the matter of purchasing, there are 47 cities that have a Federal 
civil population of over 5,000. Now, when you get up to 5,000 Federal 

employees, you have a pretty good sized number of people to supply 

with the things that Federal employees use in carrying out their 
programs. We want to buy as much of that as we can locally, in 

keeping with the Congress’ mandate to assist small business, and 

therefore we are asking for this additional amount of money to add 

g staff to our purchasing ‘personnel, so that we can take care of a greater 

F amount of purchases on the local level. 

Senator ELteENpeR. What about the cost of making such purchases? 

Mr. Larson. Well, there are certain items that you can purchase on 
the local level at no additional cost. There are other items which you 
can’t. It depends upon where you get your breaking point in your 
consolidation. Sometimes it is a carload lot. Sometimes it is a half 
carload lot. It depends on the item. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Larson, are you going into the detail of how the 
bookkeeping transactions are going to be carried out? Because it 
was brought out to us very clearly a few years back that to buy : 
spring on a screen door to bring the screen door back, in any of the 
post - office buildings, the transaction of paper work would run almost 
$10 for a little item of a matter of a few pennies. 

Mr. Larson. It is still costing the Government almost $10 to run 
through a purchase; which means that we have got to get the Gov- 
ernment to put more items on a single purchase order. 

Senator Ture. Then supposing that a post-office building is under 
the management of a postmaster. Is it going to cost $10 for him, 
for that postmaster, to get a screen-door spring? How will that be 
handled ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that problem is being attacked. This is one of 
the places where we are trying to attack it, in consolidation of pur- 
chases; so that we can estimate the needs and have those on hand, 
so that he will not have to purchase it. Then secondly, it is a matter 

: of the paper work involved. By simplification of the invoice form, 
F by making it possible, if somebody has to make a spot purchase, for 
them to combine practically all of the bookkeeping operations on 
one piece of paper and pay for it and therefore reduce the cost of 
that from about $10 to something like $2 or something like that. 
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Senator Exrrenper. Well, now, Mr. Larson, as to this increase to 


which you refer, of $148,000 for purchasing, would you attribute 
that solely to what Congress desires, to help small business? 

Mr. Larson. The greater portion of it. 

Senator E.tenper. Well, how much more would it cost the Goy- 
ernment in order to carry that out, with reference to the price you 
have got to pay for it ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is what I say. We feel that it is our obligation 
to still get the taxpayer the most for his dollar. 

Senator Extenper. I understand that, but how much more would 
it cost from what you did before ? 

Mr. Larson. Not this much more. Because all of that is not going 
into this operation. 


AMOUNT FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Evtenper. But this $148,000 is for personnel. 

Mr. Larson. Just for the personnel and incidental expense. 

Senator Exxenper. All right. But I am talking about the addi- 
tional cost of the supplies themselves. 

Mr. Larson. That we don’t intend to pay any more for, by buying 
it locally. We will only put those items on local purchase where 
the quantity justifies our getting the breaking-point price. 

Senator Extenver. In other words, where things are equal, you 
would give it to the local people. Is that the policy you follow? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. But the main thing is—and I failed 
to bring this out—that we found as a result of our investigation that 
the small-business man does not want an advantage in price. He 
wants an even break with the big boy in information. And informa 
tion timely enough for him to act on it. That is why we have got to 
put more personnel in more places so as to get that information to 
him and serve him and service the bids that he puts in. We don't 
intend to pay any more. 

Senator SavronstaLtu. Mr. Larson, boiled down, you are spending 
$3,062,000 more on this Public Law 152 implementation. 

Mr. Larson. Well, not all of that is for purchasing. 

Senator SaLrronstaty. And investigations / 


AMOUNT FOR RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Larson. Yes. But the biggest item here, $1,745,000, is in 
records management, and $1,414, 000 of that is to establish six more 
record centers, adding to the four we have now, so that we can take 
more of these old records out of expensive public buildings and leased 
space and put them inc heaper record centers, 

Senator Sarronsraty. Then there isa nonrecurring item. 

Mr. Larson. Only part of it is nonrecurring. Part of it is for 
normal operation of the records centers. 


Senator Savronstatt. All right. Perhaps I should have left out 
that Archives subtotal. 
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DOLLAR RETURN TO GOVERNMENT FOR DOLLARS EXPENDED 


a much will the Government get back in dollars in relation to 

ie dollars spent, on this consolidated [ planning q 

Mie Larson. It will vary, Senator, and we will have to report to the 
Senate on that when we get this program financed. Up to now, this 

“Public-utilities management’ program has given us back about $15 
for every dollar we have spent. This program here, in “Supply 
mar 1agement, * has given us more than that. This is the area where 
we find 15 years’ supply of an item in an agency warehouse. Now, to 
wet at that and find it and take it away from that agency and reissue 
it —you really can’t calculate the sav ings. 

Senator Tuyr. If an agency has 15 years’ supply, I honestly be- 
lieve you ought to do more than take th: it inventory away from them. 
We ought to be able to take that agency and lift somebody that had 
ihe administrative authority right out of the agency. Because, if 
they have 15 years’ supply on hand, they have no business being an 

administrator. 

Mr. Larson. There is a lot to what you say, Senator. But bear this 
inmind: This is the first time—the creation of General Services Ad- 
ministration is the first time—that anybody has had the authority to 
go out and call attention to these agency heads as to just what the 
situation is. That is what the process does. 

Senator Ture. If the agency head does not know that he has 15 
vears’ supply of inventory on hand, then he is not much of an agency 
executive, 

Mr. Larson. Well, we are going to have to report impartially and 
arbitrarily to the Congress our findings on these programs, after we 
have given the agencies a reasonable amount of time to get their house 
in order. 


PROPERTY UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL 


Now, under “Property utilization and disposal,” there comes the 
car-pool operation, the equipment-pool operation, the operation of 
repair shops, furniture repairs, typewriter repairs, all of that sort of 
thing. We are asking for an increase in that, because there is a great 
field there for saving money. And we are pushing toward the con- 
solidation of that. 

There is a point beyond which the Government cannot go in getting 
nto these repair facilities. It has got to be a pretty good-sized oper- 
ation before we can get into it. 


COMMODITY CATALOGING 


- his is the cataloging project that the Department of Defense before 

is finished is going to spend approximately $50 million on. Now, 
we are taking advant: ige of that same thing and cataloging the items 
being used in the civilian agencies at the same time. This is that com- 
mon ‘catalog, about which C ongress passed a joint resolution, indicat- 
ing that it wanted that carried out quickly. Commodity inspection, I 
spoke of a while ago. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


As to “Traffic management,” that offers one of the largest fields of 
savings oe can be effected. We are asking here that we finance with 
this additional amount of money a small staff i in five of our regional 
offices to ride herd on the agencies of the Federal Government in their 
shipping of things, so as to make sure that they get the advantage of 
the lowest possible freight rates and passenger-carrying rates in all 
of their transportation activities. 


COVERAGE OF CIVILIAN FREIGHT RATES 


Increased coverage of civilian freight traflic from 27 percent to 62 
percent of the total of approximately $400,000,000 annually is esti- 
mated to produce an increase in savings of some $1,800,000. We esti- 
mate that our savings in 1951l,asa result of this activity alone, will be 
approximately $2,200,000. This calls for employment of 25 additional 
people. 

Senator E.Lenprer. Now, Mr. Larson, of the $1,242,255 that you 
have got up there, how much of that is to be used exclusively for studies 
in these particular departments, that are nonrecurring ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, we do not have what you call a “nonrecurring” 
study. It is a survey; which means people going out in the field and 
getting the facts and then coming back and, under this operation here, 
studying the facts, putting the “regulations into effect and policing 
them. 

Senator EvLenper. But, after the facts are studied and the regula- 
tions are put into effect, those pope are then no longer employed! 

Mr. Larson. Well, a certain number of them will be in the policing 
of it. There will be a continuing policing. If we do not follow 
through with the policing, it will not be effective. 

Senator Exienper. Next year, when you come back for an appro- 
priation, will that be as much as a million and a quarter, the amount 
that you have got up there? 

Mr. Larson. That will depend on how much we are able to accom- 
plish this year. With all the emergency programs in effect and with 
the inflation in prices, and with time being of the essence, everybody 
having to have something day before yesterday, you know, I dont 
know that we will be able to make as much progress as we would under 
normal conditions. So, it will depend on that as to how much we ask 
for. But we will, when we come back, show the specific savings we 
have been able to effect, because for the first time we are going out 
and beginning to take over inventories and actually control them. 


ARCHIVES AND RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


Now, in the fields of “Archives and records management” this in- 
crease of $185,000 in “Records management” is for the purpose of 
going out and making surveys in these agencies and determining where 
the excess records are, where the records are located, that can be taken 
out of the expensive steel filing equipment, can be taken away from 
the space that costs $2.50 a square foot, as Mr. Reynolds testified, and 
put into a records center, where it wil always be available as long «as 
it is required to be available, and that determination wil be made as 
a result of this study. 
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RECORD CENTERS 


Senator Frreuson. Is that center a secret ? 

Mr. Larson. No. There are 10 centers. They are not special- 
purpose centers. These are general-record centers, Senator. Last 
year the Congress financed the establishment of four of these centers. 
" We are now asking, as a result of the increase in this item here, 
$1,414,000 to establish the other six. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the cost for a square foot to establish 
these centers ? 

Mr. Larson. I will show you that right here on this chart, Senator. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Are you doing microfilming? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; we are carrying it on still on a rather modest 
basis, because microfilming is extremely expensive. We are making 
much more savings with these record centers. 


EXAMPLE OF RECORDS CENTER CITED 


Now, to answer Senator Ferguson’s question, this chart represents 
60 cubic feet of records in an agency. We have moved those same rec- 
ords over to a record center. Instead of taking up 60 cubic feet in 
the record center, which is a warehouse-type building located out where 
you can get a cheap building, they are occupying only 20 cubic feet. 
The space cost of 60 cubic feet in office space is $150. In the record 
center we get that space for $10.60. That is our experience to date 
with these four centers. 

The equipment over here to hold the 60 cubic feet of records cost 
the Government $425. This piece of equipment here, which consists 
of cardboard boxes and steel dang cost $33. There are 110 pounds 
of steel in the record-center equipment, and there are 1,475 pounds of 
steel in standard office equipment. The Government saves 81/4 filing 
cabinets. 

Senator Fercuson. Up on the floor they are debating the question 
now about building large, massive stone buildings out here to store 
files. Is that not what you are talking about? 

Mr. Larson. No, Senator. 

Seantor Fercuson. They mentioned FBI files. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I did not hear the debate. I could not comment 
on it. But I can say that the dispersal bill, which is the bill you are 
referring to, which is the bill now being debated on the floor, does not 
contemplate the erection of any record centers. 

Senator Fercuson. What are they going to move out there? You 
testified on them. Are they not going to move the files? 

Mr. Larson. Well, the current files, of course. They will take their 
working files along with them. 

Senator Fereuson. Are the people going to drive out there? They 
said the work would still be down here, and the people would live here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is a long story. Do you want me to go back 
on the dispersal bill ? 


81845—51——_33 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER RECORD CENTER 


Senator Fencuson. How many are you going to have out here jn 
these centers 

Mr. pn What is your average employment per center now ? 

Mr. Grover. About 20 employees per center, average. 


LOCATION OF CENTERS 


Mr. Larson. The addition of six centers, then, would be 120 people, 
20 per center. Those people are located in our regional offices. Woe 
have got a center now in New York and Washington in operation, and 
San Francisco and Chicago. We propose to include Boston, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, and Seattle. 

Senator Fereuson. Why do you have to go to these big cities and 
get space for these record centers? 

Mr. Larson. That is where the records are, Senator. These are the 
major concentrations of Federal activities in the United States. These 
are our regional offices. These are the offices that we set up to serve 
the Federal activities in those areas. 

Senator Ferevson. Then you are sending them out to your centers! 

Mr. Larson. The records? Yes, from offices in each region. The 
records that are not needed in the daily operation of the office. 

Senator Frrevson. You are not trying to find cheap space, then’ 

Mr. Larson. Oh, yes, of course. 

Senator Frereuson. Well, say, in Boston, where do you store the 
papers ? 

Mr, Larson. You mean now? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. You say you set some up there, and you 
showed us how much you reduced the space, and all. 

Mr. Larson. No; I said that Boston is one of the locations in which 
we are going to put on in 1952. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, where have vou got one today ? 

Mr. Larson. We have one here in Washington. We have one in 
New York, and we have one in San Francisco. 

Senator Frreauson. Take your New York address. Where have 
you got them stored ? 

Mr. Larson. Where is that? Mr. Angel is here. Let him answer. 

Mr. Ancet. Some of the records are stored at the naval clothing 
depot in Brooklyn, and others are at 641 Washington Street. 

Mr. Larson. What is the average cost for space / 

Mr. Anoex. In both of these the space is Government-owned. The 
cost of maintenance that we pay the Navy is 14 cents a foot. 

Senator SarronsraLt, What you have done, Mr. Larson, is to take 
the records out of the Federal Building, we will say, in New York, the 
surplus records that are no longer in active use, and store them in 
this central space with these 20 employ ees, on the theory that if that 
old paper was ever wanted again in the Federal building it could 
be gotten. In Boston we have one central substorage library for 
Harvard, Boston College, the Boston Public Library, and one or two 
others. That is in one building, where a book is only wanted a couple 
of timesa year. That is exactly the same theory. 

Mr. Larson. Exactly the same theory. And the study made by 
the Hoover Commission indicated the great necessity for this. 
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PILOT MICROFILMING PROGRAM 


Senator SALToNsTALL. But the one thing that you have not covered, 
as far as I am concerned, is microfilming. We did considerable 
microfilming. 

Mr. Larson. Dr. Grover, will you comment on mie rofilming 

Dr. Grover. Senator, we have going this year a pilot microfilming 
program which is being financed from an Sava tintin of $55,000, 
and we are asking to continue that next year, 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. That is an experiment ? 

Dr. Grover. That is the pilot program ; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What does it cost to microfilm ? 


COST OF MICROFILMING 


Dr. Grover. It costs about $11 a cubic foot of paper, Senator. That 
would be about $90 for a full four-drawer file cabinet. 

Senator SauronstaLu. In other words, taking your Federal income- 
tax returns as an example, those are the important things to micro- 
film? That would take a lot of storage space. Is that the type of 
thing you are experimenting with / 

Dr. Grover. The bulk of the income-tax returns are only retained, 
except sumples, for 6 years. It would not pay to microfilm them. 

Senator SaLronstaLi. That is a bad example, then. 

Dr. Grover. That would not be such a good example. We are micro- 
filming now a group of annual reports of county agents that the De- 
partinent of Agriculture have been keeping. They are very valuable 
research materials. They are cheap to microfilm. And we can destroy 
the paper records after we put them on microfilm. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. But so far, it is just on a pilot basis of 
$50,000 ¢ 

y, Grover. That is right. A maximum program in Washington 
alone, I think, would cost between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

Senator Savronsrauy. But there is great value in that in the ques- 
tion of storage space # 

Dr. Grover. I agree there is great value in it, if the records have 
to be kept long enough to warrant the expense. 

Senator Fercuson. How long do you keep these agricultural papers ? 

Dr. Grover. Well, those ai have been kept as permanent rec- 
ords by the Department of Agriculture, Senator, and they are ex- 
tremely valuable. 


RECORDS RELATIVE TO REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Senator Fereuson. Well, take something else. How long do you 
keep it? 

Dr. Grover. We have records going back to the Revolutionary 
War. For example, pension rec ords of veterans are ke »pt indefinitely. 

Senator Ferauson. Even after a man dies, you keep them? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Why? Everything is closed. 

Dr. Grover. There are claims on them for at least 75 years. 
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; Senate Frrcuson. What Revolutionary War pensions are you pay- 
ing now 
r. Grover. No Revolutionary War pensions. 

Senator Fercuson. You say you have saved them from the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Dr. Grover. We have. And I will tell you how they are used, Sen- 
ator, and I think it is an important purpose. They are used very 
extensively for family-history research and by patriotic organizations 
in this country to establish rights for membership in various kinds of 
organizations. 

enator Frrauson. You are keeping them so that you can deter- 
5 al their great-grandfathers fought in the Revolutionary 
ar? 

Dr. Grover. One of the reasons why the National Archives was 
established was to provide that kind of information. 

Senator Fercuson. I know you kept saddles from the various wars. 
You have them down in Kentucky yet, have you not? 

Mr. Larson. We sold all those in War Assets days. 

Senator Ferauson. When did you sell them, Jess? I am anxious 
to know that. 

Mr. Larson. We reported to your committee in the Eightieth Con- 
gress about those we found down there. 

Senator Fercuson. How long had those been kept? They were 
greased every year. 

Mr. Larson. The saddles had been kept a long time. I think what 
you are referring to is what we ran into in the course of our work 
together when you were chairman of the committee, the wagons. 

Senator Fercuson. No, no. I was going to bring the old boats and 
the wagons in a little later. 

Mr. Larson. They were bought for the Spanish-American War, and 
we disposed of them in 1946. 

But this records matter, Senator Ferguson, as the Hoover Com- 
mission pointed out in its very able analysis of this problem, has never 
really been attacked in the Government. Now, just as an example, it 
occurred to me when you were talking that in the course of examining 
these records we might determine that it is not proper to keep these 
Revolutionary War service records for the periods that you indicated. 
That is a valuable part of the whole operation. 

Senator Ture. Well, Mr. Larson, did I understand the doctor to 
say that you kept all the pension records? And if you kept the pension 
records, that pension may have been paid for 10 or 15 or 20 years. 
I cannot see any reason to keep that pension record. Because if you 
kept a record of the individual, that record would be important ; but to 
keep a record of all the pension payments is something else. If you 
kept the record of his service plus the time of his death, and if you 
made a general reference to his pensions, that he had been eligible for 
a pension for so many years, that would seem to be all that would be 
necessary. 

Dr. Grover. We just keep the affidavits submitted in evidence that 
he is eligible for a pension. We do not keep the detailed fiscal records 
showing the payments by month. 

But up to World War I, Senator, no separate service records were 
kept for the individual soldier. That is, his service had to be recon- 
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structed from a great many other records, so to speak. And the pen- 
sion record contains, for example, dates of birth, which, even for 50 or 
75 years ago, can still be used to establish rights of various kinds not 
only of the pensioner but his descendants, his wife, or his son or daugh- 
r. 
: Senator Fereuson. Where do you have those stored ? 
Dr. Grover. Well, we have the pension records up through World 
War I in the National Archives. 


COST OF STORAGE SPACE IN NATIONAL ARCHIVES BUILDING 


Senator Ferauson. Right down here on Constitution Avenue? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What is that space worth ? 

Dr. Grover. That space cost, to build, about $12 a square foot. 

Senator Fereuson. And what is it figured worth to store that? 

Mr. Larson. It costs about 31 cents a square foot a year in mainte- 
nance costs. Isn’t that it, Wayne? 

Dr. Grover. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. That is, just for the expenses? 

Dr. Grover. The utilities, cleaning, and so forth. 

Senator Fereuson. Is there not somewhere else in the United States 
where those could be filed? I do not suppose you use Civil War and 
Revolutionary War records very often. Is it once a century ? 

Dr. Grover. There are still active cases in Civil War claims; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. A few, yes; but there are a lot of dead ones. 

Dr. Grover. We have about 100 reference calls per day on the pen- 
sion records. But I would prefer to microfilm some of those records, 
to keep them in microfilm form, since they do have to be kept for such 
a long period of time. We have, I think, in the National Archives at 
least 150,000 or 200,000 cubic feet of records which could very well 
be microfilmed if the Congress were willing to undertake the financing 
of it. 


CONTROL OF RECORDS 


Mr. Larson. Another important part of this program, gentlemen, 
is the matter of what we call the birth control of records. We are 
convinced, as I think the Congress is, that there are too many records 
being created. 

Senator Frrauson. I agree with you on that. I think there are 
too many being kept. 

Mr. Larson. And too many are being kept; that is correct. Too 
many are being kept in expensive equipment and expensive space. 
That is the idea of the records centers. 

Now, how many square feet of space have you made available here 
in Washington just in the last few months since we opened the local 
records center, Wayne? 

Dr. Grover. Office space? About 350,000 square feet. 

Mr. Larson. About 350,000 square feet, and we have only been oper- 
ating about 6 months. That is 350,000 square feet of space, with this 
expansion that we would have to face, where we would have to in some 
cases go out and rent at as high as $3 a square foot. So that is where 
the big potential savings are in records. 

Senator Ettenper. All right. Proceed, Mr. Larson. 
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FINANCING OF GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


Mr. Larson. I certainly appreciate the committee staying overtime 
here. There is one other item that I would like to bring to the atten. 
tion of the committee. It is a new item brought about as a result of 
Public Law 754. That is the financing of the general supply fund, 

Now, heretofore, when the Federal Supply Service had only $10 
million in its capital, it could only supply what $10 million of capital 
would supply from the stores that it had established, and it has 12 
such stores, located generally in the areas on the map which I showed 
you a while ago. 

Now, the only reason that we could not supply more is because we 
did not have adequate capital. We came to the Congress last year 
with a request and they increased our capital to $44 million. That 

capital will turn over about four times and we will furnish that much 
supply, which we will buy at wholesale prices, which we will control, 
which we will inspect, and which we will issue to the agencies, and 
they will pay us what it cost us. If it costs us a dollar, they will pay 
us a dollar. mare ; 

Now, the cost of doing oe transaction is this item here of $18,400. 
000. Heretofore that has been financed by adding from 12 to 17 per- 
cent to the transaction, which the agency had to pay. It still all came 
out of the tax dollar. Now, for the first time, the Congress says, under 
Public Law 754, “Get these costs together in one place, so that we can 
see what it amounts to.” 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR OPERATING COSTS 


Last year the law required that we only assess the agencies the 
direct costs and that Congress appropriate for the indirect costs. On 
a $14 million apitalization the direct costs amounted to $3.9 million 
and the indirect costs $2.6 million—a total of $6.5 million. Now, it is 
direct and indirect charges of doing business in 1952, plus $4 million 
for expansion of plant and facilities, such as w: arehousing, equipment, 
alterations of spaces, and so forth, so that we can handle ‘the i increased 
business. 

Although we are going to increase our inventory by 257 percent the 
direct and indirect costs of operations will increase only 77 percent. 
We are going to increase our store sales by 151 percent. We are in- 
creasing our ‘direct deliver y sales, that is, sales that do not go through 
the stores, like automobiles, for instance. When an agency comes In, 
we consolidate the automobiles, take the low bid, inspect the automo- 
biles, and then they are delivered from the factory directly to the 
agency. 

“Senator Frrevson. Did you cover automobiles here today ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. I would like to have the clerk get me the num- 
ber of cars, the kind of cars, and how many are chauffeur-driven. 

Mr. Larson. That is all in the record. 

Senator Frrevson. And how many there are that use chauffeurs 
but do not call them chauffeurs. 

Senator Etitenver. That is in the record. 

Mr. Larson, you said that it cost from 10 to 17 percent ? 

Mr. Larson. We used to add that much. 
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Senator Ertenper. Now, what woud be the over-all cost percentage- 
wise, the way you are doing it? 

Mr. Larson. I was going to come to th: at. Lhaveachart here. 

Our over-all cost for 1952 we estimate will be 15 percent. In 1951 
it was 16.9 percent. Because of the added volume, we will reduce that 
to 15 percent. 

Senator Exxenper. Then the savings will not be much, will the ry ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, the savings will be where we are furnishing 
the item at our cost rather than having the agency go out and get it 
at retail cost because we did not have e ough « capital to put the item 
in inventory before. 

Senator Exienper. You are getting it cheaper, then. 

Mr. Larson. And there are some savings here, too. Now, we wanted 
to draw a comparison like we did in public buildings. So we went to 
the Department of Commerce, and we got their figures. The average 

cos t of doing ret: ail business and wholesale bi meee on these ite nis, 
sete electric supplies, and so on, That net cost of doing busi- 
ness is 18.7, when you strip out taxes, insurance, and so forth. We do 
not do it as fancy as the folks that have to meet competition. Their 
costs are higher than ours. But there is the cost of doing the same kind 
of a job. 

That completes what I wanted to get into the record about that. 

Senator ELtenprer. Any questions ? 


ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE REPORT 


Senator Frerauson. Yes. This book does not give me the informa- 
tion I want to get. I want to get the make of the cars. For instance, 
here, the Federal Reserve System had mileage of 8.8. Apparently 
those are all big cars or old ones, either one. This does not give the 
information I want. 

Mr. Larson. In the record these is a table, and I am sorry I do not 
have copies of it, because we just barely got it up in time. It runs up 
to March the Ist. On March the Ist we furnished for the record here 
a table showing the number of automobiles per agency of the Gov- 
ernment, less the Defense Department, in the following categories: 
Those that cost more than $3,000; those that cost between $1,401 and 
$3,000, the $1,401 being the statutory limitation, and we could only 
go above that with specific authority from the Congress. 

Senator Fercuson. In each department they must know the type 
of cars they have. Do you have the age of the cars in here ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, we also break it down into seized cars; and then 
all others. 

Senator Frreuson. I would like to have put in the record the kind 
of purchases. 

Mr. Larson. This is Mr. Hanson, who is a member of the staff of 
General Services Administration in charge of the utilization of auto- 
mobiles and automotive equipment. This document that he has given 
me is the passenger-carrying vehicles purchased during the fisc: ‘al year 
July 1, 1949, through June : 30, 1950; and July 1, 1948, through June 
30, 1949; and July 1, 1947, through June | 30, 1948. 

Senator ELtenper. That gives the kind of cars purchased ? 

Mr. Larson. That gives the kind of e: irs; but I think, Senator, what 


you are after are these limousines. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is what I am after. I am after those that 
pass me in the park. All the Senators are getting embarrassed by the 
number of large chauffeur-driven cars that pass them on the street, 
They have our constituents, and we are being passed by all there big 
chauffeur-driven cars, and we are embarrassed at times. We want to 
know how many there are. 


QUESTION OF GASOLINE MILEAGE 


And I do not understand how this could be correct. Here is the 
United States Civil Service Commission. They only get 8 miles to the 
gallon. I think that is the worst showing of any. How do you ac- 
count for that kind of thing? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Hanson, can you comment on that? I can’t. 

Senator Frrcuson. Here is the Tennessee Valley Authority. They 
get 16.4; and then the Smithsonian Institution may have a lot of relics 
that they are driving, because they get 8.3. I could see how they might 
have a bunch of old 1912 models, if they take them out in the street and 
use them. But we make these automobiles, and I cannot understand 
our advertising how many miles we get to the gallon and then looking 
at the chart and finding they only get 8.1 down here in Government. 

Mr. Hanson. That would depend on the kind of work they were 
doing. If they were doing messenger work around Washington, that 
would be pretty poor mileage. If they were out on the road, like the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, they could expect good mileage. 

Senator Fercuson. How about the Soldiers Home here? 

Mr. Hanson. They operate entirely in the city. 

Senator Fereuson. They get 15.8. 

Mr. Hanson. But they are operating light trucks mostly. 

Senator Fercuson. But they get 15.8. The light senda get more 
than the others. 

Mr. Hanson. That could very well be. 

Senator Fercuson. Here is the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They would be here in Washington; they get 16.2. 

Mr. Hanson. They have a lot of people operating on long runs, 
inspectors and such. 

Mr. Larson. Most of that, I think, is in the field, Senator. This 
document that I furnished for the record shows the limousines that 
have been purchased in excess of $3,000 for the executive agencies 
other than the Department of Defense. It shows the Department, 
the number of vehicles, the model of the car, the make of the car, and 
its assignment. For instance, the Department of Labor has 1 limou- 
sine-type vehicle coasting in excess of $3,000, a 1947 model 61 Cadillac 
limousine for use of the Secretary of Labor. National Security Re- 
sources Board has 1 vehicle, 1948, 7-passenger Cadillac limousine, for 
use of the Chairman, and so forth. That is the kind of information. 

Senator Fereuson. That is the kind I want. 

Senator ELLtenper. Without objection, that document handed by 
Mr. Hanson will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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(The material submitted at an earlier point and directed to be in- 


serted at the conclusion of the testimony is as follows :) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington D. C., April 12, 1951, 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, Independent Offices Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: In response to the oral request of Mr. Earl W. 
Cooper of the staff of the committee, there is enclosed the following information 
with respect to the procurement, use, and identification of passenger motor 
vehicles in the executive branch: 

(1) Controlling provisions of law; 

(2) Summary table of authorizations contained in the appropriations 
acts for the fiscal year 1951; 

(3) Summary table of proposed obligations for purchase and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles for the fiscal year 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. J. Lawton, Director. 
PROCUREMENT, USE, AND IDENTIFICATION OF Moror VEHICLES 


The basic provisions of law with respect to the procurement, use, and identifi- 
cation of motor vehicles in the Federal Service are in section 16 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806), section 211 of the act of September 5, 1950 (Public 
Law 754, Sist Cong.), and section 1201 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951. 

These provisions read as follows: 

Section 16 of the act of August 2, 1946— 

(a) Unless specifically authorized by the appropriation concerned or other 
law, no appropriation shall be expended to purchase or hire passenger motor 
vehicles for any branch of the Government other than those for the use of the 
President of the United States, the Secretaries to the President, or the heads of 
the executive departments enumerated in 5 United States Code 1. 

(b) Excepting appropriations for the Military and Naval Establishments, no 
appropriation shall be available for the purchase, maintenance, or operation of 
any aircraft unless specific authority for the purchase, maintenance, or opera- 
tion thereof has been or is provided in such appropriation. 

(c) Unless otherwise specifically provided, no appropriation available for any 
department shall be expended— 

(1) To purchase any passenger motor vehicle (exclusive of buses, ambu- 
lances, and station wagons), at a cost, completely equipped for operation, 
and including the value of any vehicle exchanged, in excess of the maximum 
price therefor, if any, established pursuant to law by a Government agency 
and in no event more than such amount as may be specified in an appropria- 
tion or other act, which shall be in addition to the amount required for 
transportation ; 

(2) For the maintenance, operation, and repair of any Government-owned 
passenger motor vehicle or aircraft not used exclusively for official purposes : 
and official purposes shall not include the transportation of officers and 
employees between their domiciles and places of employment, except in cases 
of medical officers on out-patient medical service and except in cases of 
officers and employees engaged in field work the character of whose duties 
makes such transportation necessary and ther only as to such latter cases 
when the same is approved by the head of the department concerned. Any 
officer or employee of the Government who willfully uses or authorizes the 
use of any Government-owned passenger motor vehicle or aircraft, or of 
any passenger motor vehicle or aircraft leased by the Government, for other 
than official purposes or otherwise violates the provisions of this paragraph 
and shall be suspended from duty by the head of the department concerned. 
without compensation, for not less than 1 month, and shall be suspended 
for a longer period or summarily removed from office if circumstances war- 
rant. The limitations of this paragraph shall not apply to any motor ve- 
hicles or aircraft for official use of the President, the heads of the executive 
departments enumerated in 5 United States Code 1, ambassadors, ministers, 
chargés d’affaires, and other principal diplomatic and consular officials. 
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(d) In the budgets for the fiscal year 1948 and subsequent fiscal years there 
shall be submitted in detail estimates for such necessary appropriations as are 
intended to be used for purchase or hire of passenger motor vehicles or for pur- 
chase, maintenance, or operation of aircraft, specifying the sums required, the 
public purposes for which said conveyances are intended, the number of cur- 
rently owned conveyances to be continued in use, and the officials or employees 
by whom all of such conveyances are to be used. 

(e) The acquisition of aircraft or passenger motor vehicles by any agency 
by transfer from another department of the Government shall be considered as a 
purchase within the meaning hereof. 

Section 211 of the act of September 5, 1950 (Publie Law 754, 8lst Cong.) (Gen- 
eral Services Administration )— 

Under regulations prescribed by the Administrator, every motor vehicle ac- 
quired and used for official purposes within the United States, its Territories, 
or possessions, by any Federal agency or the District of Columbia shall be con- 
spicuously identified by showing thereon either (a) the full name of the depart- 
ment, establishment, corporation, or agency by which it is used and the service 
in which it is used, or (0) a title descriptive of the service in which it is used if 
such title readily identifies the department, establishment, corporation, or agency 
concerned, and the legend “For official use only”: Provided, That the regulations 
issued pursuant to this section may provide for exemptions from the require- 
ment of this section when conspicuous identification would interfere with the 
purpose for which a vehicle is acquired and used. 

Section 1201 of the General Appropriations Act, 1951— 

Unless otherwise specifically provided, the maximum amount allowable dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, in accordance with section 16 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 78), for the purchase of any passenger movor vehicle (exclusive 
of busses, ambulances, and station wagons), is hereby fixed at $1,400, 


Procurement of passenger motor vehicles for other than the legislative branch 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 


Agency Appropriation title Appropriation text 


Passenger motor vehicles in possession of the 


Foreign Service abroad may be exchanged 
or sold and the exchange allowances or 
proceeds of such sales shall be available 
without fiscal vear limitation for replace- 
ment of an equal number of such vehicles 
and the cost, including the exchange allow- 
wnce, of each such replacement shall not 
exceed $3,000 in the case of the chief of 
mission automobile at each diplomatic 
mission and $1,400 in the case of all other 

such vehicles except station wagons 
Purchase (not to exceed 2 for replacement 
only, inciuding | at not to exceed $3,000 

and hire of passenger motor vehicles 
International Boundary and | Purchase of 4 passenger motor vehicles for 
Water Commission, replacement only; hire, with or without 
United States and Mexico. personal services, of work animals, and 
animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles 


Department of State Salaries and expenses 


Missions to international 
organizations. 


Deo 


Do 


f 


Department of Justice. 


Do 


American sections, inter- 
national commissions 

The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Salaries and expenses, gen- 
eral administration 

Salaries and expenses, 
United States attorneys 
and marshals. 


Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 


Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service 
Federal Prison System 


Office of Alien Property 


ind aircraft and equipment. 

Purchase for replacement only of 2 passenger 
automobiles 

Including purchase (not to exceed 18 for re- 
placement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles. 

Purchase of | passenger motor vehicle at not 
to exceed $4,000 for replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 6 passenger motor 
vehicles (including 4 for Alaska at not to 
exceed $2,200, and 1 van for replacement 
only at not to exceed $2,500, and 1 bus for 
replacement only at not to exceed $15,000 

Purchase (not to exceed 500 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
purchase at not to exceed $10,000 for replace- 
ment only of | armored motor vehicle 

Purchase (not to exceed 150 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles 

Purchase of not to exceed 19 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only, including 2 
busses at not to exceed $20,000 each 

Purchase of not to exceed 3 passenger motor 
vehicles. 
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Procurement of passenger motor vehicles for other than the legislative \branch— 


Continued 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION AOT, 1951—Con. 





Agency Appropriation title 





Department of Commerce. -..} Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 


a es ae Maintenance and operation, 
Washington National Air- 
port. 

OR os ne fa eaeniudaaied Federal-aid airport program, 
Federal Airport Act. 

OR oocas ann ccdeutens tere Coast and Geodetic Survey -- 

D6 cacdiesicihuariccbeoattes Bureau of Public Roads... -- 


Treasury Department. --.--- Bureau of Customs__-__-_.-.- 


Dr sctet nants = eebeboiaine Bureau of Internal Revenue- 
oan eee Secret Service Division... -- 
Decidio ede cad Salaries and expenses, Guard 
Force. 
ne cote al arraaeea Riri eo ke 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- | Administrative expenses - - -. 
poration. 


Office of the Secretary, sal- 
aries and expenses. 

Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 


Department of Labor-....-.-- 
Federal Security Agency - --- 


bi tA A eec ie de Freedmen’s Hospital_--...-. 
RS ai adie mel Public Health Service, engi- 
neering, sanitation, and 
; _ industrial hygiene. 
i once eet aeanideee Public Health Service, dis- 
ease and sanitation and 
control, Territory of 
Alaska. 
ieee Public Health Service, sal- 
aries and expenses, Hos- 
pital Construction Service. 
S22 masta Public Health Service, hos- 
pitals and medical care. 
Bist, che eet Seals Public Health Service, For- 
eigh Health Service. 
DR i ic tee  eeel Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 
IGG. aide ae de Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. 
ei. icighBsamidas Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Heart Institute. 
hksoi 553 3iest tek Public Health Service, 
dental health activities. 
Didi cicescheeeeinveziun Public Health Service, sal- 
aries and expenses. 
Des. t6cdctecemiat ale Public Health Service, St. 


Elizabeths Hospital. 
Department of Agriculture._| Agricultural Research Ad- 


ministration. 
Des icccinsndaecedansd Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 
PR ii sce aunedntackseee Office of the Secretary... __-_- 
Cee ee eee ee General provisions. .......- 


Department of the Interior..| Office of the Secretary--.-.- 

Enforcement of the Con- 
nally Hot Oil Act. 

Southwestern lower Ad- 
ministration, admiuistra- 
tive provisions. 

Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, admiuistrative 
provisions. 

Bureau of Land Manage- 
meut, admiuistrative pro- 
visions. 


Appropriation text 





Purchase (not to exceed 10 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for re- 
placement only. 


Purchase (not to exceed 25 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of not to exceed 5 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase of 100 passenger motor vehicles for 
aes only. 


Purchase (not to exceed 134 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purehase (not to exceed 15) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 66 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase (not to exceed 20 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of not to exceed 2 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 45 passenger motor 
vehicles, of which 17 shall be for replace- 
ment only. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for re- 
placement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 21 passenger motor 
ee, of which 7 shall be for replacement 
only. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle. 


Purchase of not to exceed 4 
vehicles for replacement only. 


nger motor 


Purchase of not to exceed 20 passenger motor 
vehicles, including 10 ambulances, for re- 
placement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 10 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 6 passenger motor 
— for replacement only. 

0. 


Purchase of not to exceed 6 passenger motor 
vehicles. 

Purchase of 12 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 2 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 2 passenger motor 
vehicles, including 1 bus-ambulance,, for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle. 


Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement ryt for use in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 497 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only, and for the 
hire of such vehicles. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement ouly at not to exceed $4,500. 
Purchase of not to exceed 4 passenger motor 

vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase (not to exceed 8, of which 6 shall be 
for replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 17, of which 12 shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 28 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 
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Procurement of passenger motor vehicles for other than the legislative branch— 


Agency 


Department of the Interior _- 


ic desbkiinasbsteveues 


Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, 

Atomic Energy Commission 


Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion. 

Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Federal Power Commission..}. 


Continued 


Appropriation title 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
administrative provisions. 


Bureau of Reclamation, 
administrative provisions. 

Geological Survey, admin- 
istrative provisions. 


Bureau of Mines, adminis- 
trative provisions. 


National Park Service, ad- 
ministrative provisions. 


Fish and Wildlife Service, 
administrative provisions. 


Salaries and expenses....-... 
eo 
Necessary expenses... - 

Sack LTRS ARE lnm oe 


Salaries and expenses... -.- 


Federal Trade Commission..|.._- 


General Accounting Office... 


General Services Adminis- 
tration. 


Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 


U.S. Maritime Commission. 


Des. 


Veterans’ Administration... 


War Claims Commission... 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 
Do 


Civil functions, Department 
of the Army. 


National]Security Resources 
_ Board. 
Department of Defense... ._- 


Funds appropriated to the 
President. 


Department of State......... 


Operating expenses 

Office of the Administrator... 
General expenses-...-......- 
Salaries and expenses 
Necessary expenses 
Administrative expenses. 
Maritime training....-..-. 


Administration, medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary 
ser vices. 

Administrative expenses. 

Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 


Corps of Engineers, Rivers 
and harbors and flood con- 
trol. 

The Panama Canal 


Government 
areas. 
Salaries and expenses 


in occupied 


Office of the Secretary 


Department of the Army, 
Ordnance Department. 
Civilian components, Army, 

National Guard. 


Organized Reserves 
Department of the Navy, 


civil engineering. 
International development- . 


Occupied areas of Germany - 


Appropriation text 


Purchase (not to exceed 227, of which 220 shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles, which may be used for 
the transportation of Indians. 

Purchase (not to exceed 200 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 129, of which 85 shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 150, of which 145 
shall be for replacement only) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 19, of which 16 shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 90, of which 60 shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle. 


Purchase of not to exceed 150 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase (not to exceed 3) and hire of passen 
ger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of not to exceed 20 passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. 

ra of 1 passenger motor vehicle. 


0. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 2 passenger motor 
vehicles. 

Purchase of not to exceed 23 passenger motor 
vehicles. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of 20 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of 8 passenger motor vehicles, of 
which 7 shall be for replacement. 

Purchase (not to exceed 225 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase of 5 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only. 

Purchase of 3 passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only. 

Purchase of 93 passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only, and 1 without reference to 
the provisions of this or any other act. 

Purchase of 1 passenger motor vehicle. 

Purchase of 2 porter motor vehicles, of 
which 1 shall be for replacement only. 

Purchase of not to exceed 9 passenger motor 
— of which 8 shall be for replacement 
only. 

Purchase (for replacement only) in the cur- 
— fiscal year of 350 passenger motor ve- 

icles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 25 in the current fiscal 
year for replacement only), and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles. 

Purchase and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 


Purchase (not to exceed 1 for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 4, including 1 at not 
to exceed $3,000) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles. 

ne and hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 100) and hire of 
—— motor vehicles for official use 
only. 

Purchase (not to exceed 200) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (for replacement only) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles. 

Purchase (not to exceed 12), and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles for use outside 
the continental limits of the United States. 

— and hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles, 
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Procurement of passenger motor vehicles for other than legislative branch— 
Continued 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 








Agency | Appropriation title | Appropriation text 

Department of Justice Federal Bureau of Investi- | Purchase of 200 additional passenger motor 

gation. vehicles. 

Department of the Treasury_| Secret Service Division......| The limitation under this head in the Treas- 
| } ury Department Appropriation Act, 1951, 
| |} onthe purchase of passenger motor vehicles, 
| | _ is increased from “‘15” to ‘‘21.” 

Independent offices.........| Expenses of defense pro- | Purchase and hire of passenger motor 

duction. | vehicles. 

Department of Defense -- General provisions | Funds appropriated under the head ‘‘Civil 


engineering’ in this, or any other act, for 
| the fiseal year 195! shall be available in an 

|} amount not to exceed $3,000,000 for the 
| purchase of passenger motor vehicles for 
| additional, as well as for replacement, 
requirements. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1951 





Department of Justice.......| Immigration and Naturali- | Purchase of 20 additional passenger motor 
| gation Service. | vehicles. 
Department of Commerce...; Bureau of Public Roads, | Purchase, for replacement only, of 5 passenger 
Inter-American Highway. motor vehicles. 


Department of the Air Force_| Major procurement other | Purchase of passenger motor vehicles. 
than aircraft. 
| 


NotE.—Total specific authorizations for 4,187 passenger motor vehicles of which 3,438 were for replacement 
only 


Statement of proposed obligations for purchase and hire of passenger motor vehicles 
for the fiscal year 1952 


Motor vehicles | Old vehicles to } 
| to be purchased | be exchanged Net cost | | 


} E : of ve- | Mee a " 
: | | Sl vehicles | hire o 
Agency } } | Allow- vs les to | ‘stillto | motor 
‘Num-| Gross |Num-| ance ae be used | vehicies 
ber cost | ber | (esti- | CASee | | 
mated) | 
National Security Resources Board. - -| 3 $4, 800 |_....- Lees | $4, 800 | ‘| $500 
Atomic Energy Commission ----.....-. 576 | 2, 385, 100 229 $50, 900 | 2, 234, 200 | SG taccsdnns-- 
Federal Communications Commission 20 28,000 | 20 3, 000 25, 000 aG és ccnmwans 
Federal Power Commission. -._.-...--- 2 2, 800 | 2 | 800 | 2, 000 11 | 500 
Interstate Commerce Commission oS ae 40, 600 19 5,600 | 35, 000 | in... 
National Advisory Committee for | | | 
SS hoe sau eax b anette a 10 | 19, 650 | 10 | 4, 600 | 15, 050 40 Taacacs 
Veterans’ Administration _...........-- | 167 | 467, 675 97 | 14,675 | 453,000 A ee ee 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. -.| 16 22, 400 | 16 | 1,600 | 20, 800 | Th, hikimadiiattase 
Tennessee Valley Authority Sscwcsnel “mee 245,000 | 172} 100,000 | 145,000 | 517 5, 000 
Federal Security Agency............--. 156 233,375 | 131 | 41,200 192, 175 A toe in cer sas 
General Services Administration _.....-. 19 26, 600 15 | 3, 300 23, 270 | ak luhanmenee 
Housing and Home Finance Agency -. 10 14, 000 10 | 2,600 | 11, 400 | 36 | 8, 000 
Department of Agriculture............- 558 781, 000 558 187, 900 593, 100 | 3, 798 | 3, 500 
Department of Commerce ___---- --| 147} 218,350 141 58, 850 159, 500 1, 346 | 1, 000 
Department of Defense, civil functions 328 504, 688 327 | 122,800 381, 888 | 
Department of the Interior__........-.- 891 1,249,400 | 686 | 245, 900 |1, 003, 500 
Department of Justice._..........-.--.- 733 |1, 086,700 | 733 | 300,000 | 786,550 | 
Department of Labor. -................. 2 2, 800 2 | 400 2. 400 
Department of State etnies aoe 102 148, 100 98 | 71, 176 76, 924 | 
Department of Treasury .......-.- 2 ae 676, 410 S04 202, 150 474, 260 
Wee. ste caeceeacnen ..-----|4, 440 |8, 157, 448 |4,070 |1, 417, 451 |6, 639, 817 } 





District of Columbia _---—-_- 85 | 108,600| 80/ 11,650) 96,950 


Senator ELLenpEr. The committee will stand in recess until tomor- 
row at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 35 p. m., Monday, April 23, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed until 10: 30 a. m., Tuesday, April 24, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Burnet R. Maybank (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Maybank, Ellender, Bridges, and Thye. 


DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. GIBSON, CHAIRMAN; HARRY N. ROSEN- 
FIELD, COMMISSIONER; AND DAVID H. BARAL, BUDGET OFFICER; 
ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD M. O'CONNOR, COMMISSIONER; 
ARTHUR J. HAZES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM OTHER AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAM 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Mayspank. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have first before us this morning the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. 

Do you have a different statement to make than you made before 
the House ? 

Mr. Gipson. It is generally the same, Senator Maybank. We have 
a statement that you could just put in the record, and I could add a 
few extemporaneous remarks. 

Senator MayBank. Without objection, the statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I returned Friday, March 9, from a hurried but intensive 
4-week study of the overseas operation of the Commission’s program in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. During the course of my study I inspected the various 
Commission offices located in Bremen, Hamburg, Rastatt, Augsburg, Ludwigsburg, 
Munich, and Schweinfurt in Germany; Salzburg and Vienna in Austria; Rome 
and Naples in Italy ; as well as, of course, our central office in Frankfurt, Germany. 
In addition to the studies which I made at these offices, I conferred with Mr. 
McCloy, the High Commissioner for Germany, and with Mr. Donhelly, the High 
Commissioner for Austria, with officials of the Bonn Government in Germany, 
with officials of the Austrial Government, with officials of the ECA, with consular, 
immigration, public health, and Army officials who participate in our program, 
with IRO officials in Geneva, overseas representatives of the various voluntary 
agencies, and with representatives of the Italian Government while I was in 
Rome. 
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I could have profitably spent more time on our program abroad but was 
mindful of the necessity of being here for these hearings. I feel satisfied that 
I have acquired a workable knowledge of the operation of our program abroad 
and feel that the information which I have gathered will be of value in this 
discussion of our budget estimates. 


MAJOB CHANGES IN THE ACT 


As you know, the Displaced Persons Act was amended in the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress in a number of important aspects. The activity of 
the Displaced Persons Act, with reference to IRO displaced persons, was ex- 
tended to June 30, 1951, and the program for German expellees (sec. 12) and 
war orphans (sec. 2 (f)) to June 30, 1952. The number of admissible eligible 
displaced persons and orphans was increased from 205,000 to 341,000. Provisions 
were made within this ceiling for the admission of special groups such as the 
Anders Poles (Polish war veterans in Great Britain), European refugees from 
China, Greek refugees, recent political refugees from behind the iron curtain, 
and the refugees from Venezia Giulia. The cut-off date of December 22, 1945, 
when the person must have entered Germany, Austria, or Italy to qualify for 
admission, was advanced to January 1, 1949. A provision was added requiring 
that sponsors of displaced persons must be American citizens. In addition, 
security requirements were augmented. A good-faith affidavit was required of 
each immigrant and provisions for the benefit of German expellees were broad- 
ened and made a primary responsibility of the Displaced Persons Commission. 
Loans for the reception and inland transportation of persons admitted under 
the act were authorized under section 14 of the act. 


RELATION OF THE PROGRAM TO CURRENT MANPOWER MOBILIZATION 


I would like to call your attention to several steps that we have recently 
taken to tie our program into the current mobilization effort. Our aim, of course, 
is to select the kind of displaced persons and expellees who are most needed in 
this country. Some of these needs are in very crucial occupations such as tool 
and die makers or hard-rock miners for nonferrous metals such as copper. Of 
course the shortage in agricultural labor continues in this country, and we are 
giving a high priority to the continuing selection of such persons. You no doubt 
know that many of the expellees were substantial and successful farmers in 
their homeland in Eastern Europe. As for these metalworking occupations, I 
know from my Own experience and have been told by employers, labor leaders, 
and occupational analysts that the European, with his intensive apprenticeship, 
is fully equipped to work as a journeyman in American industry. 

There are two different ways in which we are proceeding to achieve this tying 
in of the selection of displaced persons and expellees to the current manpower 
needs of the country. Previously, it had been our practice to consider a person 
only after an American had provided the necessary assurances of employment, 
housing, and against becoming a public charge. We are now authorizing what 
we call “preprocessing,” which consists of consideration—up almost to the issu- 
ance of visas—of persons in certain scarce occupations prior to the receipt of the 
necessary assurances. We are authorizing for preprocessing, upon the advice 
of the appropriate Federal agencies, only occupations now in short supply or soon 
to be in short supply. It should be noted that except for the point at which 
selected displaced persons and expellees are matched against specific assurances, 
namely the visa consideration stage, all the present steps in the processing 
procedure, including the extensive security investigation, remain unchanged. 

The second way of achieving the tie-in is to screen the individuals even more 
carefully as to occupational qualifications. To this end, the Commission has 
sent abroad two teams of preprocessing selectors. The first team is composed 
of 14 occupational analysts—all of whom were previously in the employ of State 
employment services and were recommended by the Department of Labor—to 
sereen and pass upon the occupational qualifications of those being selected for 
industry. The second team is composed of agricultural specialists, who were 
county agents, farm extension workers, and farm specialists who speak German 
and who are screening and selecting farm workers coming into this country 
under the program; these agricultural specialists have all been recommended 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

This new procedure which we call our preprocessing program has been re- 
ceived with considerable enthusiasm by employers, State employment services, 
Federal agencies, county agents, and farm leaders throughout the country. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROGRAM 


Under the sections for which the Commission has primary responsibility, 223,- 
770 had arrived in this country by March 9, 1951. 

Under all sections of the act, 247,726 visas had been issued by January 31, 
1951. The breakdown is as shown in table 1. 

The sections for which the Commission has primary responsibility are sections 
2and12. Except for orphans under sections 2 (e) and 2 (f), it is required that 
all persons being considered by the Commission be in Germany, Austria, or Italy. 

Of these groups, some 92,000 persons under section 2 and about 30,000 persons 
under section 12 are now being actively considered. Of course, not all persons 
considered receive visas. Some are rejected or disqualified under one or more 
provisions of the Displaced Persons Act or general immigration laws. Our 
operating experience under section 12 is insufficient to give us a reliable base 
for estimating losses, although from State Department experience we anticipate 
a loss of at least five out of six cases. 

An examination of our operating experience with section 2 through December 
31, 1950, indicates that of every 1,000 cases to which consideration is given, 570: 
“survive” and receive visas, whereas 430 are “mortalities” at one or another 
stage of processing. 

I have here copies of a brief statement on mortalities and survivals. 

Table 1 gives data on visa issuance through January 31, 1951. In the sub- 
sequent 5 months until the end of the fiscal year, from about 52,700 to about 
54,700 persons are expected to be visaed under all provisions of the act—and to 
arrive in this country by October 31, 1951. Table 2 supplements table 1, and 
shows the number of visas expected for each category in that 5-month period, 
and the number expected to be unissued by the end of the fiscal year. 

The reason for the inability of the Commission and the State Department to 
process and issue visas within the time prescribed for sections 2 and 3, that is 
by June 30, 1951, is due to a variety of reasons, such as a necessity for adoption 
of new procedures under the amended act, the implementation of additional 
security requirements, shipping due to the Korean situation, the multitude of 
staff resignations due to “war jitters” and the necessity of training of new per- 
sonnel, the slow-down in nominations by sponsors against assurances because 
of selectivity requirements, the reshuffling of top Commission personnel in 
Europe, and the requirements of the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


We are requesting for the fiscal year 1952 the sum of $8,260,000. Certain of 
the activities under the Displaced Persons Act, as you know, will terminate as 
of June 30, 1951, so that the budget estimates which we submit here today will 
be, in part, a liquidating budget. The sum of $700,000 is our estimate for the 
cost of this liquidation. 

The sum of $7,560,000 is our estimate for the cost of the administration and 
operation of sections 12, 2 (f), 4 and 14 of the act during fiscal 1952. As you 
know, the authority for visa issuance under sections 12 and 2 (f), which I 
have just mentioned, does not expire until June 30, 1952, 1 year from the 
date of the termination of the portion of the program for which the liquidating 
estimate has been made. As you know, the operation of section 4 will continue 
during the next fiscal year. 

Section 12 provides for the selection and immigration to the United States 
of German expellees and includes their ocean transportation, section 2(f) pro- 
vides for the selection and immigration of 5,000 war orphans in 18 countries in 
Europe which are not now behind the iron curtain. Section 4 provides for the 
adjustment of the immigration status of a maximum of 15,000 displaced per- 
sons who are already in this country, and is administered by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. In addition, the esti- 
mate of $7,560,000 includes authorization of $1,200,000 for loans under section 
14 to finance reception and inland transportation within this country, principally 
yerman expellees, under section 12. 

The estimate for the cost of administration and operation of sections 12, 
2(f), 4, and 14, of the act, is an estimate based upon certain program accom- 
plishments for the current fiscal year. These estimates were made in October 
of 1950. Since that time, situations over which we had no control and to 
which I have referred, have resulted in a lower rate of accomplishment than 
had been expected. Thus, more remains to be done in fiscal year 1952, and 
therefore it is quite possible that this budget request will not cover the entire 
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program for that fiscal year. If this should be the case, it may be necessary to 
submit a supplemental estimate at a later date. 


PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 


The money for liquidation and continued operation of sections 12, 2 (f), 4, 
and 14 will be divided among the participating agencies as follows: the United 
States Public Health Service will require from this appropriation $180,000; 
the State Department will require $800,000, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service will require $500,000, the Army will require $200,000, and $7,080,000 
is for the Displaced Persons Commission. Out of this $7,080,000, $1,200,000 
is for loans, and $4,375,000 for transportation, leaving a balance of $1,505,000 
for operations. It should be kept in mind that the $1,200,000 and the $1,375,000 
mentioned above do not include any administrative costs. 

I want to emphasize that the amounts involved will be used in part for the 
liquidation of all the activities due to end by June 1951. For example, out of the 
balance of $1,505,000 which the Commission will have for operating expenses, 
it will have to finance such items as terminal leave, ocean transportation from 
Europe of employees, their families, their possessions, the movement of files 
and equipment and all other expenses attendant to closing the operation of a 
program. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army conducts required loyalty and integrity investiga- 
tions in the United States occupied areas of Germany and Austria of potential 
immigrants to the United States. These investigations are conducted by the 
Counter Intelligence Corps of the Army, and consists of collecting loyalty and 
integrity data reported to the Displaced Persons Commission for use in deter- 
mining the applicant’s eligibility for immigration. It is necessary that these 
investigations be conducted in as thorongh and complete a manner as_ pos- 
sible. This requires a personal interview of each applicant for immigration; 
a community check of disinterested individuals having knowledge of the appli- 
cant; the taking of and checking his fingerprints: and a thorough check against 
existing German documents, police records, and United States military intelli- 
gence data on hand in Germany and Austria. 

In 1952 the Department of the Army will be concerned with the processing of 
German expellees. The amount of time and effort required in these cases will 
probably be considerably greater than in the case of IRO displaced persons, 
The area in which the German expellees are located is larger than in the case 
of IRO displaced persons. Likewise, due to the more recent arrival of the 
German expellees in the western zones of Germany and Austria and their dis- 
tribution over greater areas, it will be much more difficult to locate them, and to 
find records about them. Furthermore, there has been no general registration 
of these people, and over 90 percent are not living in camps. The IRO displaced 
persons, in contrast, have been registered and reregistered, and pretty much 
segregated and under the direct control of the occupation authorities for the 
past 6 years. 


WORK OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


A thorough medical examination is given each immigrant. The United States 
Public Health Service conducts these medical examinations as part of the visa 
issuance procedure. The examining doctor has available the results of X-ray 
and blood tests. Specialists in the fields of psychiatry, tuberculosis, ete., are 
on the staff. In addition, upon arrival of the immigrant at an American port 
of entry, the Public Health Service again interviews him. 


PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


In addition to the Department of State’s activities in connection with pro- 
grams for which the Displaced Persons Commission has primary responsibility, 
the amendments to the Displaced Persons Act added several new categories 
of persons not formerly covered in any way and gave the Department of State 
primary responsibility for them. These new categories are the so-called China 
refugees, the Ander’s Poles in England, the Greek refugees, and the out-of-zone 
refugees. 
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China refugees 

Included in the China refugee category are the IRO refugees who were in a 
camp in the Philippine Islands. In order to process visas for these people, the 
Department informs us that it established a subpost in the IRO camp on the 
island. Arrangements were made with the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice for conducting medical examinations at the subpost. As a result, the pro- 
gram for issuing visas to qualified applicants among the members of the camp 
was practically completed by January 31, 1951. The Department states it 
was able to close the subpost as of January 31, 1951, and arrange for the com- 
pletion of all pending cases through the Embassy at Manila. Other visas issu- 
able under this program are in process of consideration at regularly established 
consular offices elsewhere, 

Ander’s Poles 

On the basis of information it received from the consular offices abroad and 
organizations in the United States, the Department of State established special 
subposts for handling Ander’s Poles at London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The 
demands for visas did not reach the volume expected. Several factors seem 
to have contributed to this, The Department states that for one thing, it appears 
that many of the Ander’s Poles have become settled in England, have married 
English girls, have well-established homes and jobs which they are reluctant 
to leave. For another, IRO or Government transportation is not made available 
to the Ander’s Poles. 

Greek refuger 8 

Offices for the Greek refugee program were established at Athens and Salonika. 

The Department of State reports that a number of factors have been involved 
in preventing the Greek program from proceeding quickly in volume. First, the 
consuls in Greece had no previous record of most of the people the new law covers. 
Large numbers of such persons had to be registered after the law was passed. 
Secondly, the established voluntary agencies interested in immigration work have 
taken much longer to organize their interest in the activities in behalf of the 
Greek program than originally expected. The lack of affidavits of support or 
assurances apparently deterred the Greek refugees from applying. <A report 
to the Department from the Embassy in Greece stated that a sharp rise in the 
number of applications received occurred immediately after the arrival in 
Greece in early January of the representative of the principal voluntary agency 
interested in the Greeks. Third, it has been stated by the representatives of the 
principal agency interested in the Greeks that the necessity to supply funds 
for transportation has considerably delayed their efforts to get assurances. 
Fourth, this provision limits eligibility to those who are chargeable to the Greek 
quota and automatically eliminates approximately 1,500,000 Turkish-born Greek 
citizens, most of whom have been in Greece since the exchange of populations 
in 1922-283, and most of whom have resided in the northern part of Greece, 
where depredations by the occupation forces and the Communist guerrillas were 
most severe. 

The fifth important factor which the Department of State states materially 
affects the Greek program is the difficulty encountered in Greece with security 
clearances, In this connection it should be noted that the only people who can 
qualify as the nonpreference Greek refugees are those who were in the areas 
in which the Nazi and Communist influence was the highest. In addition, a 
number of conditions peculiar to the Greek situation have made valid security 
checks exceedingly difficult to obtain. For example, one of the causes for delay 
arises from the inability of the Greek security agencies to check their files at a 
more rapid rate than is presently possible. 


Out-of-zone refugees 


Applicants under section 3 (c) may apply anywhere in the world as con- 
trasted with the specific areas established for other programs under the act. 

Under the State Department ruling the out-of-zone eligibles are persons who 
are of any European origin who were displaced from any country or countries 
in which they were born, nationals, or resided, as a result of events subsequent 
to the outbreak of World War II. The Department of State informs us that 
in short, a vast number of people who have moved about under all kinds of situa- 
tions and conditions are covered. For example, this includes persons who have 
fled successively from one country or area to another under conditions making 
valid identification and documentation extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
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Furthermore, during the decade in which they may have moved about, political, 
social, and economic conditions in the various European countries have changed 
considerably. These have all been sources of difficulty in administering the 
program. 

In order to qualify under section 3 (c), applicants must show also that they 
cannot return to their countries of birth, nationality, and last residence because 
of persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political 
opinions. If the applicant has one country of birth, another country of na- 
tionality, and still another country of last residence, he must be unable to return 
to all three such countries. This feature of the law causes the consular officer 
to examine each applicant carefully with respect to all three conditions. The 
country of birth is not difficult to identify. But the questions of nationality 
and last residence raise some technical questions to be resolved about which the 
consular officer is likely to need technical advice. In addition, applicants under 
section 3 (c) must be able to show that they have not been firmly resettled in any 
other country. This particular requirement according to the Department of 
State presents an extremely difficult problem of administration. 


WORK OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
Immigrant inspection 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service has a force of inspectors and 
clerks in Europe to preexamine applicants to determine their eligibility for ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent residence under all United States 
immigration laws not inconsistent with the Displaced Persons Act, as amended. 
Also, a force is required in Washington to receive the visas from ports of entry, 
set up files and records, punch cards, and summarize the statistical reports re- 
quired each 6 months as to the employment status, place of employment and 
residence of the persons and the members of such person’s family. 


Resident alien registration—Section 4 


Under section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service receives applications from, investigates and grants 
hearings to displaced persons who entered the United States prior to April 30, 
1949. If they are qualified for permanent residence status under section 4, the 
Service reports to Congress all the pertinent facts in each case and, upon favor- 
able action by Congress, collects the prescribed fee and records admission for 
permanent residence as of date of last entry into the United States. 

The law permits filing of applications until a total of 15,000 have been granted 
adjustment of status, but applications may not be filed after June 16, 1952. 
Present indications are that the limit of 15,000 will not be reached prior to June 
16, 1952. As of March 1, 1951, a total of 8,210 applications have been received. 
Of these, 5,688 had been investigated. Hearings had been granted to 5,013. 
The Service had denied 707 and sent 1,207 to Congress with recommendation for 
affirmative action. 


WORK OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Of the programs which remain for operation in the fiscal year of 1952 the 
Commission has primary responsibility for sections 12 and 2 (f), as well as for 
loans under section 14 and the necessary activities attendant upon resettlement. 


Resettlement 


The resettlement activities of the Commission have played and will continue 
to play an important part in the successful operation of the program. Reset- 
tlement involves not only the completion of sound employment, housing, and citi- 
zenship opportunities for displaced persons after they arrive but entails ex- 
tensive advance arrangements. 

The first order of business in connection with the necessary preparations prior 
to the displaced person’s arrival is the education of the immigrant as to what his 
duties and responsibilities will be in the United States. This educational or 
orientation project specifically undertakes to interpret section 6 of the act, which 
requires an alien to state in writing under oath that he accepts and agrees in 
good faith to abide by the terms of the employment provided in the assurance. 
This requirement is aimed at fraud at the outset and is not intended as a 
means of general labor management controls. When the act was amended, the 
managers on the part of the House had the following to say: “The Displaced 
Persons Commission’s statutory obligations in connection with resettlement are 
being increased, and there is imposed upon the Commission the obligation to 
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provide the displaced persons overseas with information and guidance as to 
their responsibilities to American sponsors and the American community.” 

The meaning of this provision of law is presented both orally and in writing 
in the language of the immigrant at three different stages of the processing in 
Europe—at the time of nomination, at the point of consular interview, and just 
prior to embarkation. 

The immigrant is also offered the opportunity to study English in special 
classes from the moment he enters the resettlement center for processing to 
the time he sets foot on the American shore. He has the advantage, further- 
more, of lectures in his own language on the basic geographical, historical, and 
democratic facts of American life, illustrated by descriptive material of appro- 
priate character and visual aids. 

Under the supervision of the Washington office of the Commission and its 
field staff, the State displaced person commissions and committees play a leading 
role in coordinating resettlement activities in their respective States. Such com- 
missions have been established in 34 States either by executive authority of the 
Governor or by legislative authority. They participate in the evaluation of 
resettlement opportunities available in the form of employment and housing. 
They offer advisory assistance both to the displaced persons and the American 
sponsors and perform a wide range of practical services. 

A most significant role in the program is played by the voluntary welfare 
agencies, which, under the direction of the Federal Commission, provide assur- 
ances, reception facilities, and arrange fer transportation from ports of entry. 
Working with these voluntary agencies to coordinate their activities with the 
programs of the State commissions is one of the large resettlement requirements 
fulfilled by the Commission. 

The preprocessing system, which has been referred to earlier in this state- 
ment, will result in a larger number of cases being handled for placement di- 
rectly by the Displaced Persons Commission in cooperation with the State 
commissions. The Displaced Persons Commission, therefore, will undertake a 
greater share of the work in the reception of displaced persons, arranging inland 
transportation, and completing placements. The individual follow-up on each 
case will be made by the State commission, but a minimum United States com- 
mission staff is necessary to supervise the entire activity. 

The placement of orphans, which I shall discuss in detail a little later, is also 
a resettlement program. The work has been centered in our Resettlement 
Division, where we have a child-welfare specialist in charge of the activities here 
and abroad of persons trained and experienced in child care and placement. 
Section 12. 

Section 12 authorizes the issuance of 54,744 visas to German expellees who meet 
certain statutory requirements. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in putting section 12 into operation. 
Immediately after the effective date of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
the Displaced Persons Commission began negotiations with the International 
Refugee Organization to use all their existing facilities for the processing of 
applicants under section 12. This was done because much time would be saved 
by using existing facilities and because it would be the least expensive method 
of operation. 

The Commission completed negotiations with the International Refugee Organ- 
ization during July 1950. However, language in our appropriation act prohibited 
us from entering into negotiations with an international organization which 
would require the payment to or reimbursement of funds for services rendered. 
This prohibited the Commission from consummating negotiations with the IRO. 

On September 27, 1950, this prohibition in the appropriation language was 
removed, Thereafter, at the moment of putting into effect arrangements with 
the IRO, a request for complete reconsideration of the plan was made by the 
High Commissioner for Germany, Mr. John J. McCloy, at the behest of the Bonn 
Government. We then proceeded with negotiations with the Bonn Government, 
and it was made clear to us it was not their wish that the IRO processing facili- 
ties be used for the expellees. Instead, it was indicated they desired to institute 
their own facilities. A compromise was reached that the Bonn Government would 
provide housing and other physical care, including immunization, in facilities 
known as “holding centers” to be established near the IRO processing centers, the 
expellee cases to be taken to these centers for the United States Public Health 
Service examination, the execution of the good-faith oath, the issuance of immi- 
gration visas, and the preexamination by the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The Bonn Government promised to have these holding 
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centers ready by specified dates, none of which exceeded October 15, 1950. It 
was further agreed by the Bonn Government to perform documentation, and 
to provide transportation of expellees to centers and to the port of embarkation. 

The Bonn Government did not provide the holding centers promised within 
the time specified. In late November 1950, we were notiiied that one holding 
center was available in the vicinity of Bremen, which proved not to be useful. 
In mid-January, limited physical facilities were made available in the Munich 
area and at Wentorf, which is near Hamburg in the British zone. Centers which 
were to be established at Hanau and Ludwigsburg are not vet made available to 
the Commission. 

The personne] promised for the preparation of documents of the applicants 
under section 12 were not made available by the Bonn Government until the 
last week in February 1951. While I was in Europe, I found it necessary to 
advise representatives of the Bonn Government that if they did not provide the 
personnel immediately the Displaced Persons Commission would have to do so 
because of criticism being received on the lack of activity on this phase of the 
program. I emphasized that this matter had to be resolved prior to my departure 
for the United States or that the matter would be taken out of the hands of the 
Bonn Government. The result has been an authorization by the Bonn Govern- 
ment of a fund to pay personnel to do this job. 

The Austrian Government responded to the request of the Commission to pro- 
vide facilities in Salzburg, Austria, for the processing of German expellees. As 
a consequence, practically all the visas issued to date to German expellees have 
come from Austria. In addition, all Cases nominated in Austria are moving along 
very rapidly, and increasing numbers of them are expected to receive visas during 
the month of March. 

The situation surrounding section 12 is one of the items to which I referred 
earlier in my statement when I said that circumstances over which we had no 
control had caused program accomplishments in fiscal year 1951 to fall below 
our estimates. Our current budget anticipated that 15,000 section 12 persons 
would be visaed, of Whom 10,000 would be admitted into this country by June 
30,1951. It now appears, however, that we shall fall short of the goal of 150,000, 
perhaps by as much as 8,000 or 10,000. Frankly, we cannot tell because of all the 
reasons I have already indicated, but we shall do our best to get as close to our 
goal as possible, in any event. 

War oprhans 

Section 2 (f) of the amended Displaced Persons Act. places direct responsibility 
upon the Displaced Persons Conmimission to complete immigration arrangements 
and resettlement plans for 5,000 orphans from 18 different countries of Europe, 
as follows: 


Germany France 
Luxemburg Belgium 
Austria Netherlands 
Italy Norway 
United States-United Kingdom zone Sweden 

of the Free Territory of Trieste Denmark 
United Kingdom Finland 
Ireland Greece 
Portugal Turkey 


To accomplish this purpose, the Commission has established within its Wash- 
ington headquarters an office for the direction and supervision of the program ; 
and subsidiary offices in Frankfurt, Germany, and Naples, Italy. As an adjunct 
to the Frankfurt office, a mobile team of two itinerant child-welfare specialists 
will cover other countries required to process cases originating therein, The 
Naples office will perform an extension service for orphans within the United 
States and the United Kingdom zone in the Free Territory of Trieste and Portugal 

In addition to the professional child-welfare workers, the European office will 
employ the assistance of indigenous workers to perform clerical work, to act as 
interpreters, to assist in the preparation of individual case studies. These case 
studies, which are prerequisite under State requirements to determining the 
acceptability of a child for an American home, constitute one of the largest time 
and cost factors in the service. 

The European child specialists, wherever situated, will work with appropriate 
government officials to implement the general agreements for the release of 
orphans from the country involved, and they will also correlate the program as 
it relates to the services of the United States Public Health Service, Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service, and consular offices, together with the voluntary 
agencies and transportation agencies. 

The administration of the orphan program is a highly complicated matter 
because each child must be placed in accordance with the respective adoption 
and guardianship laws of the State involved, and such laws vary considerably 
from State to State. 

This means not only a direct working relationship with 48 State departments 
of child welfare, but also with an indefinite number of local child-service 
agencies authorized to act under local courts of competent jurisdiction. 

The Commission is responsible, therefore, for validating assurances either 
from individual prospective sponsors or accredited voluntary agencies solely 
on the basis of home studies certified to by licensed child-wellare agencies. 
This is to assure that each orphan who enters the United States is eligible under 
State law for adoption or permanent guardianship. It is incumbent upon the 
Commission to provide that appropriate proceedings for the adoption or appoint- 
ment of permanent guardians are initiated and completed. This involves 
obtaining official reports from both individual sponsors and cooperating agencies 
at stated intervals, showing the progress made in respect to adoption or guardian- 
ship proceedings. 

In addiiton to the highly professional activities, the Commission is responsible 
for cooperative work arrangements between the accredited agencies, commercial 
travel services, Federal and State Government divisions concerned with immi- 
grant orphans, 

Loan program 


Section 14 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, authorizes the 
granting of loans through public or private agencies to persons who provide 
assurances, or to public or private agencies, to finance the reception and trans- 
portation of eligible displaced persons and eligible displaced orphans and persons 
authorized to be admitted under section 12 of the act, as amended, from ports of 
entry within the United States or its Territories or possessions, 

Funds in the amount of $1,200,000 were made available for this purpose to be 
loaned under rules and regulations approved by the President. 

Although the amendment was effective on June 16, 1950, and funds were made 
available on September 6, 1950, it was not until December 22, 1950, that final 
clearances were obtained from other Federal agencies and the signature of the 
President was affixed. The regulations were then published in the Federal 
Register on Wednesday, December 27, 1950. 

As of this date, loans have been granted in the amount of $775,000, the first 
of which was approved on December 28, 1950. Loan applications now under 
consideration by the Commission total $462,500, which is $37,500 in excess of the 
amount available. The loans granted and the applications now pending are all 
agency requests. No applications to date have been received from individuals. 


HOME LEAVE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR OVERSEA EMPLOYEES 


In my recent European trip, I observed a substantial improvement in the 
morale and efticiency of the Commission’s oversea staff. But, in my opinion, 
short periods of leave in the United States are essential if the morale and effi- 
ciency of employees are to be maintained and improved, Other United States 
and international agencies with which our employees have frequent contact in 
Europe provide home leave at the agency’s expense after 18 to 24 months’ service 
overseas. Among these are the Department of State, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and the International Refugee Organization. I am informed that 
this privilege cannot be granted to our employees, however, without specific 
statutory authorization—under a ruling of the Comptroller General of the United 
States, 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that the Commission be given statutory 
authority to grant home leave at Government expense to oversea employees who 
have completed 2 years of continuous oversea service. Such authorization un- 
questionably will curtail resignations of experienced employees who otherwise 
will be lost to our program. If home leave is authorized, I promise you that it 
will be administered by the Commission in such fashion that maximum produc- 
tivity will not be impaired. 

I became convinced while in Europe, because of the differences of opinions and 
interpretations among the participating agencies in this program, that a con- 
ference should be held at which representatives of these agencies abroad as well 
as the officials of these agencies here in Washington should sit down together 
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and resolve these differences once and for all. To this end, I arranged a series 
of conferences which are now underway and which are attended by top-ranking 
overseas representatives of the State Department, the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, and the Displaced Persons Commission, and by top-ranking officials 
of these agencies in Washington, including Mr. Mackey, Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and Mr. L’Heureux, Chief of the Visa 
Division of the Department of State. I can assure you that we are making 
excellent progress and that we have been successful in reconciling many of the 
various interpretations which have been applied to cases involving displaced 
persons and that in addition we have had a meeting of the minds on a great 
many other difficulties which will make for a smoother and more successful 
operation of the entire program. 


‘TaBLE 1.—Visas issued and available to be issued under the Displaced Persons Act 
as amended, to Jan. 31, 1951 



































Section of amended es Adminis- Visas Visas Visas 
act Description tered by | authorized issued available 

RE Acidbis od caddgcdhusdahkesdancoaskhpitbne<edeuakslnaacageuetion 314, 000 231, 593 82, 407 
hs See IRO displaced persons in | DPC-_-_-... 1 301, 500 230, 684 170, 816 

western areas of Germany 

and Austria and in Italy. 
SGD ec vackauus Recent political refugees --_..-- Dro...... 500 None 500 
a | epee IRO and Greek orphans --._- 3) a oe 5, 000 762 4, 238 
a I i elaine BO vacbis: 5, 000 147 4, 853 
Dao orcrmner ets Venezia Giulians.............. DE erence 2, 000 None 2, 000 

i MRO ihe sp diaiee eh | German expellees..........---. MOL i.2: gates 10, 248 44, 496 

SO aa Adopted children..........---. State...... @) 7 (3) 

A Se TD ens Iv ccieekacenscctueesteSeraennphasheunéetenacee 32, 000 5, 527 26, 473 
Sec. 3 (b) (2)_.---- Shanghai refugees. -__._._....-- State...... 4, 000 2, 128 1,872 
Sec. 3 (b) (3).-..-- — , veterans in Great |...do....._- 18, 000 2, 282 15, 718 

tain. 
Sec. 3 (b) (4)_----- | Greeks in Greece..........-...]... OO6.iki 10, 000 | 1,117 8, 883 

Oe Sie Out-of-zone refugees.........--|_.- Rte (4) | 351 — 








1 Visas authorized and not issued to sees. 2 (d), 2 (e), 2 (g), and 3 (b), are available for issuance to sec. 2 (c)- 
? First priority German and Austrian quotas. 

3 Indeterminate. 

450 percent of nonpreference quotas, 1951-54. 


Norte.—In addition, adjustment of status for a maximum of 15,000 persons in the United States is author- 
ized by sec. 4. This provision is administered by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


TABLE 2.—Anticipated visa issuance, Feb. 1-June 30, 1951, and unissued authorized 
visas on June 30, 1951, Displaced Persons Act, as amended 



































Anticipated visa 

Section of amended act Description Issuance, | Authestesd 

Feb. 1-June not issued, 

30, 1951 June 30, 1951 
RR Bn csmasigcbtebebd ao amee pie biantahne detec ae plaidectehy mhbneheemmeitee 28,582 | 48, 825 

ie TE ie i ee ate IRO displaced persons in the western areas | 32, 116 38, 7 

of Germany and Austria, and in Italy. 

Eo cmavenaennammnead | Recent political refugees_..............---- 75 425 
NO ge ae IRO and Greek orphans. -..............-- 438 3, 800 
OE En bse <b kadaeies IU, dc cc Dhdn eddanibichebencaue 203 4, 650 
ERs Saas tcnrmauisenniahes IE MIR init d dn dcinainscdnc wie 750 1, 250 
Ren RremOe SON, i 3. cst ee eh et 42.078 14, 400 
NE Ce OM eiacennndwncete I is i i nea ch dccdantesns 422 1, 450 
Gs 6 Ae) Wel. etecunes Polish veterans in Great Britain ----....-- 7, 918 7, 800 
BOSS Oe CO avasusiusdies. CRP RE Tiss ws ndeascescksiuce dade 3, 733 5, 150 
TE ND owned oneal Out-of-zone refugees...................-.-- if 2, 200 | () y. 
SO RRS ocipeshanncask harden SETI MIU og ab dak nec ssswsnacenanns 4, 850-6, 850 37, 646-39, 6416 





1 Indeterminate. 
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Losses on section 2 cases 


Survival and mortality rates based upon operating data through 
December 31, 1950, have been estimated. These rates may be used to 
project visa issuances, 

Estimated survival and mortality rates based upon 1,000 cases 
allocated to the field, shown as though the entire program were com- 
pleted and all cases fully considered, : are: 


; eee | ale 
Processing stage | Mortalities | Survivals 


Allocated to field ; ; ‘ Sets 1,000 
Returned by FiO. bees ; KGhbhes Seagal 31g 681 
Investigated... a odo oe aac \. 587 
Sent to consul. ___-- aw cig cbiaacceawnell 570 

Visas issued iibhuewds 


Senator MAYBANK. -Y. ou may proc oceed. 

Mr. Gipson. Senator, I have just completed a 5-week trip inspecting 
our Overseas operation and returned early in March from a visit to 
all of our field offices in Austria, Germany, and Italy, and had exten- 
sive consultation with all of the government and United States agen- 
cies overseas working in cooperation with us on this program. 

As the new Chairman of this Commission, I have had just a short 
background in this work and I may have to call upon my fellow 
Commissioners here to help me out from time to time as some of the 
questions involved are in relation to the Commission’s programs. 

Senator Maypank. As you know, this is an appropriations sub- 
committee and we try to limit the questions as best we can to the need 
for the money and so on and not to the merits or demerits of anybody’s 

case, or otherwise. 

That jurisdiction, of course, as you gentlemen a know, lies in 
other committees. If we start to change any laws or go into any of 
those details, the Appropriations C ommittee, of course, is subject toa 
rule of order. We have limited ourselves in each instance, therefore, 
primarily to the appropriations, the money that you need to operate 
your organization under the laws that have been passed. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES 


As far as I am concerned, I am not going to deviate from our past 
practice, what we have done in the case of other commissions, and 
what is our business. 

The thing I want to get for the record is the reason for the increase 
in appropriations you have requested. I notice you have a little in- 
crease 1n appropriations. 

Mr. Greson. That is right. 

Senator MayBpank. Why is that necessary? If you will address 
yourself merely to the question of the need for the money and what 
you are doing with the money, that is all that it is my duty to inquire 
into. 

The committee has nothing to do with the laws governing dis- 
placed persons, or matters of that kind. That is a matter for the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Girson. Would you like to have a summary of what has trans- 
pired in the past year with the money, and so on? 

81845—51 35 
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NEW STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Maynank. Yes, the question of finances, and the question 
of how you run the organization with the money you are allotted 
and what is the reason for your present request. 

Mr. Gipson. As you perhaps know, Senator, the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress made several changes in the Displaced 
Persons Act. It extended the IRO program to June 30, 1951, and 
the German expellee program was transferred, under section 12 of 
our act, from the State Department to the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. That runs until June 30, 1952. 

The section for orphans, under section 2 (f), also was added and 
it runs to June 30, 1952, by the enactment of the last Congress. 

The number of displaced persons and orphans was increased from 
205,000 to 341,000, and the number of German expellees was in- 
creased to 54,744. 

Senator Maynank. Why was that number increased? Can you tell 
us that just for the record ? 

Mr. Girson. The increase was to permit the Commission and the 
United States to make a little greater contribution to the job of 
clearing up this displaced persons and refugee problem left by the 
last war in Europe. 

Senator Mayrnank. Just what places are involved there in Europe? 

Mr. Grsson. Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


NUMBER OF OVERSEAS OFFICES 


Senator Maypank. How many of these people are, for instance, 
in displaced-persons camps or camps for orphans, or whatever type 
of installations they have for them? How many do you have in each 
one of those ? 

Mr. Ginson. We have 10 offices in Germany, Austria, and Italy; 
that is, the Commission itself has. The displaced-persons camps 
are operated by IRO and that number changes all the time. I do 
not have the latest figures on the number left, but it has been decreas- 
ing steadily. 

Senator Maysank. Can you tell us how the other nations are co- 
operating? What does the Commission think of the cooperation 
overseas ¢ 

RESETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. Gisson. They have been cooperating very well. Canada is 
taking a very substantial number of displaced persons. Israel and 
Australia have taken a very substantial number, and some have gone 
to Latin America, so much so that now we can see the end of the 
job of taking care of these displaced persons. 

Senator Marsan. In other words, the cooperation has been so 
good, in your judgment, between the United States and Canada and 
Australia and Latin America, that you do see the end in sight per- 
haps in 1952, as you suggest; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ginson. By the end of this calendar year, by the end of 1951, 
with regard to the IRO program, if we are allowed to pretty well 
complete our United States program, then I think the over-all prob- 
lem will be pretty well solved in Europe. 
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Senator Maysanx. I am glad to hear that, and I feel certain the 
committee will be glad to hear it. 

Did you put into the House hearings the figures as to the number 
of displaced persons brought to these various countries ! 

Mr. Gipson. Not all of the countries. We put in the record the 
numbers brought to the United States. 

Senator Maynank. Would it be possible to show for the record how 
many the other countries have taken? If we have those figures we 
can justify that these other countries have also cooperated, as you 
have suggested they have, when this is brought up on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Girson. Yes, we could do that. Let me see if the figures are 
up to date. 

Senator Maypank. Let me suggest that if they are not up to date, 
you can insert the information in the record later. I think it would 
help to show what you gentlemen are trying to do in cooperation with 
the other countries. 

Mr. Gipson. I have the December 31, 1950 figures. If you would 
like later ones we can submit them for the record. 

Senator Mayspank. Would it entail a great deal of work to get the 
other figures ¢ 

Mr. Girson. No. We could do it within a very short period. 

Senator Maynank. It would be desirable to have the figures as of 
March 31 for the record. 

Mr. Ginson. We could get those for the record, and I do think it 
would be better if we submitted the later figures. 

Senator Maynank. Without objection, the figures as of December 
31, 1950, and those as of March 31, 1951, will be placed in the record. 

(The latest information available follows. At a later date. addi- 
tional information will be supplied to the committee. ) 


Resettlements of TRO eligibles hy count? y of destination from (1) Italy and the 
western areas of Cermany and Austria since the end of World Way IT (whe nand 
wherever Allied armies came into control) and (2) all countries since July 1. 1947 


[Estimates] 


Rounded to nearest hundred. 
? Since July 1, 1947; indicates either (a) lack of resettlement prior to that date, or (b 
concerning such resettlements. 
§ Includes countries in which small numbers of refugees have been resettled. For certain countries, the 
data are since July 1, 1947. 


lack of statistics 


Sources: Department of State. 
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DISPLACED PERSONS IN AUSTRALIA AND ISRAEL 


Senator Maypankx. I notice here from the figures of December 31, 
1950, that Australia has taken 169,200 and Israel has taken 134,900. 

Was this information presented to the House ? 

Mr. Greson. No. 

Senator Maysank. In a footnote there you call attention to the 
fact that those figures in effect show it is an underestimate. Can 
you tell us for the record why that is? 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. The underestimate is due to the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the chart before you relates basically to the TRO reset- 
tlements from July 1947 and does not include resettlements that took 
place prior to that date. Those two countries in particular took a 
very substantial number of displaced persons. 

Senator Mayrankx. So that you would believe that you could add 
substantial amounts to these two figures of 169,200 and 134, 900; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Yes, sir. 

Senator MayBank. Would the same situation obtain for the March 
51 figures? 

Mr. Rosrenrieip. That is correct. 

Senator Maypank. That would mean the same would apply for 
the Australia figures, for instance, as of March 3 

Mr. Gipson. That is correct. 


REASON FOR BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Maypank. Can you tell us now why you need the extra 
money ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. Primarily what is involved is the transportation costs 
of the German expellees, Senator. We pay the ocean transportation 
costs of German expellees. We estimate there will be 35,000 of them 
transported to the United States in fiscal year 1952, and the amount 
involved to be expended is $4,375,000. 

Senator Maypank. Are those 35,000 Germans? 

Mr. Girson. Yes, sir; German expellees. 

Senator Maypanx. What do you mean by that term, for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Greson. They are persons who were east of the Oder-Neisse 
line and in the now iron-curtain countries, and who were expelled 
and evicted from them. 

Senator Maypanx. Then that would mean expellees from the iron 
eurtain countries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and 
so forth. 

Senator Maypank. They are people of German descent; is that. not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Girson. People of German ethnic origin; yes. 

Senator Maypank. Is the request for the increase due entirely to 
that? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; because we have less personnel, much less person 
nel asked for this year than before. 
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REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Maynanx. How many less employees do you have? 

Mr. Greson. About 60 percent less. 

Senator Maypank. In other words, would you say you have re- 
duced your personnel 60 percent ? 

Mr. Gipson. Next year. 

Senator Mayspank. We are talking about the next year. 

Mr. Barat. The 60-percent figure, Mr. Chairman, is a reduction of 
personnel requested for all agencies. We estimated that there would 
be an average of 1,111 employees paid out of this appropriation in 
1951, and in 1952 we estimate the number will go down to 502. 

Senator Maybank. In other words, that is the number that are paid 
out of the United States appropriation; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bara. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. We are not interested in the others; that is none 
of our business. 

So you say it would go down 60 percent. 

Mr. Barat. That is right, sir. 

Senator Maypank. At the same time, you would have an increase 
of how much in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Barat. An increase of $260,000 from this year’s appropriation. 

This year we had an appropriation of $8 million, and for next year 
we are asking for an appropriation of $8,260,000. 

Senator Maye ANK. So in dollars it would be $260,000 more. 

Mr. Barat. That is right. 

Senator MAYBANK. Despite the fact that you are reducing the 
number of employees from 1,111 to 502; is that right ? 

Mr. Baran. Right. 

Senator Maypank. So the practical effect of what you say is that 
you are reducing your dollar requirements due to the elimination of 
the salaries that would have to be paid to these people, but you are 
asking for $260,000 more than this year because you will need to 
finance the transportation of 35,000 displaced persons next year, which 
you did not have to do this year. 

Those 35,000 displaced persons that you refer to are coming to the 
United States: is that right ? 

Mr. Baran. That is right. 

Senator Maynank. Of course, they are coming under the laws passed 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Baran. That is right, sir 


SCREENING OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Senator Maypank. By whom besides you are these displaced per- 
sons screened ? 

Mr. Grrson. The Visa Division of the State Department, the immi- 
gration and naturalization inspectors, and all of ‘the security screen- 
ings that we give them through the CIC of the United St: ites Army, 
and our own security investigations in sections of Germany and It aly, 
where we cannot use the CIC. 

Senator Maypank. It is very well for the Congress to know that 
these people are not only checked, but double checked. 
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Mr. Gipson. We have FBI checks, and checks by other intelligence 
agencies in the United States, and by CIC overseas. Then we have 
the British Intelligence in the British zone and the French Intelli- 
gence in the French zone of Germany. We have access to their files 
and records for security checks. 

The CIC also makes neighborhood checks and inquires of the neigh- 
bors who live near these people as to what kind of people they are. 
In addition, we use all intelligence and security records of the United 
States Government overseas. 

Senator Maypank. Where is the FBI check made? 

Mr. Gisson. It is made here in the United States. 

Senator Maypank. Do they make a check at Ellis Island? 

Mr. Ginson. Not as a rule, unless a special problem or question is 
involved. We also have the sponsors here in the United States 
checked by the FBI. But each DP and expellee is checked by the 
FBI before he departs from Europe. 


AMERICAN SPONSORS OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Senator Maypank. Do you say, then, that these 35,000 Germans 
that have been expelled have sponsors ? 

Mr. Ginson. That is not exactly correct. Not all of them have spon- 
sors yet, but the sponsorships are coming in. 

Senator Maysank. Can you tell us for the record what the correct 
situation is? 

Mr. Gipsson. The sponsors for the | rerman expellees are beginning 
to roll in now and we have some 23,000 assurances in the field in Ger- 
many to cover about 44,000 visas t a are left in the program. 

Senator Maynank. Where would those people, the sponsors, come 
from? Would they be of German extraction in this country, or would 
they just be almost anybody? What kind of people would the spon- 
sors be ? 


DEFENSE MANPOWER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Grmson. Many American employers are interested in them 
now, and many farmers in the Midwest and the western part of the 
United States are filing assurances and sponsoring farm families. 
In addition, the churches of America are showing as deep interest 
in the expellees as they have shown in the DP’s, and ‘the large majority 
of our sponsorships to date have come from them. 

We have geared our whole program into the defense mobilization 
efforts without in any way losing the Congress’ humanitarian purposes 
in the DP law. 

I think you might be interested in this. Just this morning I 
noticed a cable from overseas which indicated that they had some 
98 hard-rock miners for some mining interests here in the United 
States that had bad manpower shortages. We are in the process of 
putting them through. 

We have located some 70 machinists and some 39 terrazzo workers 
among some of the occupational groups where we find drastic man- 
power shortages in the United States, 

Many of these assurances are coming from employers who want 
to en :ploy these people and are willing to provide housing and assur- 
ance against their becoming public charges. You see, the humani- 
tarian object goes hand-in-hand with the defense effort. 
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Senator Maybank. Senator Ellender, do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator Evtenper. Are those people employed in that same kind 
of work in Germany, or from wherever you are getting them ‘ 

Mr. Gipson. A great many of them are not employed. 


1951 BUDGET SAVINGS 


Senator Exnenper. I notice here that you have estimated savings 
of $800,000, according to your figures. What does that mean‘ 

Mr. Gusson. In our 1951 budget ¢ 

Senator Extenper. Yes. Does that mean money you are not going 
to spend ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. It is $1,750,000 in our 1951 budget that we estimate 
we are not going to spend. We are turning back about 20 percent 
of it. 

Senator ELtenper. Do you mean 20 percent of the entire appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. How many people did you service with that 
amount that you actually spent ? 

Mr. Ginson. We have an estimate on that. 

Senator Ettenper. Can you tell us what it will be exactly? 

Mr. Gisson. The year is not ended, and we have to estimate between 
now and June 30 to answer your question. We estimate that it will 
amount to about 94,500 people who will receive visas this year. Actu- 
ally, we must “service,” if I may use that word, over double that 
number, because of the number that turn out to be inelligible. 

I might say that a lot of that surplus that is going to be turned 
back is a result of not being able to complete the German expellee 
program that was appropriated for this year, and a large part of it 
is due to transportation costs for German expellees. 


AMOUNT TO LIQUIDATE IRO PROGRAM 


Senator Evrenper. How many do you anticipate servicing this 
coming year ¢ 

Mr. Ginson. We estimate that we will have something like 40,000 
German expellees to receive visas this next fiscal year. Here again 
to get 40,000 visas, we must process very much larger numbers of peo- 
ple because of the number who turn out to be ineligible. Then about 
$700,000 of this fund is a liquidation budget to close out the IRO part 
of our program, 

Senator Maynank. You might show Senator Ellender the figures 
on the IRO part of the program. 

Senator ELLenper. That is all right. The IRO program was sup- 
posed to have been closed out 2 years ago, as I remember, but it keeps 
coming into the picture. I do not want to hear anything about it. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF GERMAN EXPELLEES TO BE PROCESSED 
I want to know about the number of people you expect to service 


with this $8,260,000. With $7,200,000, or less than that, vou serviced 
94,500 people. 
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Mr. Gisson. That is correct, sir, if by “serviced” you mean visaed, 
but as I have indicated it would mean processing over double that 
number. 

Senator Exrtenper. How many do you anticipate servicing this 
coming year? 

Mr. Girson. Around 40,000 expellees will, we hope, receive visas, 
Senator Ellender. 

But you have to understand the German expellee program, which 
will be the bulk of our program this next year, is entirely different. 
The IRO has nothing to do with them. 

So many of the costs like transportation, which is now furnished 
by IRO in the case of the DP’s, are not furnished for the German 
expellees, and money has to be appropriated here for those trans- 
portation costs and additional costs that we have to assume in their 
cases, 

The figure on just a straight basis, of how many people we are going 
to service, will not be comparative on a per capita cost. 

Senator ELLENDER. So you are going to service around 40,000 then, 
with about 60 percent of the number of employees that you now have 
employed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson. No; with about 40 percent of this year’s staff, and we 
will also liquidate our program. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. If I might interrupt at that point, Senator El- 
lender, it is important to realize at this particular point that, although 
the appropriation will result. in 35,000 to 40,000 visas, it involves the 
servicing, in our estimate, of 157,000 applicants because of the very 

rigid security provisions of the law. To get 35,000 to 40,000 visas 
for people to be moved will mean we will have to actually process and 
service approximately 157,000 people. 

Senator Etirenper. How many applicants were there involved in 
the 94,500 that you serviced last year? 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. The estimate is somewhere in the vicinity of 
190,000; a little over 190,000. 

Senator ELLenpEer. What portion of the cost of servicing and trans- 
porting these 94,500 was the burden of IRO? 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Thus far, all of it. We have moved only some- 
where in the vicinity of 300 expellees at the direct expense of the 
United States Government. 

Senator Erxenper. I cannot see why, then, this saving should not 
have been more than a million-and-some-odd-thousand dollars. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Excluded from the savings, Senator, was the 
amount appropriated by the Congress for loans to the voluntary 
agencies to assist them in the transportation of people so that there 
could be a wider distribution of DP’s throughout the country rather 
than along the eastern seaboard. 


LOANS TO SPONSORS 


The Congress at the last consideration of the Displaced Persons Act 
authorized loans through the Commission to sponsors and voluntary 
agencies to encourage DP’s to go to the South, the Southwest, the 
Middle and the Far West. 

Mr. Greson. $1,200,000 of our last year’s appropriation was for 
that purpose. 





\ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Mr. Rosenrretp. Which is a new sum. 

Senator ELtenper. To what extent would your administrative costs 
be decreased this year in proportion to last year? Last year you had 
a-thousand-and-some-odd people employed; now you have 60 percent 
of that. Would you say that your administrative costs would be 60 
percent of what they were last year ? 


AMOUNT OF LIQUIDATION BUDGET 


Mr. Ginson. No; our administrative costs will be cut 60 percent. 
Also we have a liquidation budget here to close shop, which involves 
$700,000. A lot of that will be administrative costs, Senator. 

Senator Extienver. All in all, the per capita cost of servicing these 
40,000 persons, then, is going to be much greater than to service the 
94,500; is that not correct ? 


AMOUNT FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Greson. I do not think for service alone it is going to be that 
much, Senator, because you have $4,375,000 in transportation costs 
alone in that budget for that 40,000 which you do not have under the 
IRO displaced persons. 

If you take that from it and the loan program from it, actually 
your administrative cost for the 40,000, proportionately, would prob- 
ably not run more than in the past. 

Senator Ettenver. Do you have a breakdown of how this $8,260,000 
will be utilized ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 


Senator Exrenper. Do you mention the number of proposed dis- 
placed persons you expect to take over to this country! Is that all 
outlined ? 

Mr. Girson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ertenper. How much of the amount you are now asking 
for will be used for liquidation purposes ? 

Mr. Gieson. Seven hundred thousand dollars. 


CLOSING DATES OF PROGRAM 


Senator Ettenper. When do you expect to close out all of this? 

Mr. Grnson. We will close part of it out after June 30, 1951, and 
then part of it, of course, runs until August of 1952. 

Senator Ettenper. That is provided for under the law; is that 

Mr. Greson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Barav. May I make one comment, Senator, which I think may 
clarify the question you have in mind about the savings this year. 


1951 TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Of the $8,000,000 appropriated, about $1,200,000 was for trans- 
portation of these ethnic Germans. That is for this year. Since the 
number who are coming over this year is smaller than anticipated, 
much of the saving is in that $1,200,000 figure. That is why the savings 
are running at approximately $1,785,000, and are not greater. 








a 
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Senator ELtenper. My reason for asking these questions is in justi- 
fication of a larger appropri: ition to do much less work. 

Senator Maypank. That is why I mentioned the TRO. 

Senator Extenper. I want to be sure we have that justification in 
the record. 

Senator Mayank. On page 747 of the House hearings you show a 
saving in personal services. Can you tell us about that ? 

Mr. RosenrFieLD. The over-all personnel cut for next year is about 
60 percent. 

Senator Mayank. Is that in salaries and overhead? 

Mr. RosenFieip. That is right; the cut in number of personnel. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS OF GERMAN EXPELLEES FOR 1952 


Senator MAypank. And travel goes up, as you have here, from 
$1,250,000 to $4.375,000. 

Mr. Bara. That is right. That is the German expellee travel. 

Senator Maypank. And is that the reason for the increase? 

Mr. Barat. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. May I ask another question ? 

Senator Maynank. Certainly; go ahead 

Senator ELtenper. Have you a breakdown, by countries, of where 
the 94,500 people came from? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Do you have that for the record? TI recall that 
when the present act was up for consideration before the Senate there 
was much said in respect to the first act being for the benefit of Chris- 
tians and against non-Christians; that is, Jews, and so forth. 

Would you be able to give us a bre akdown of the 94,500 by religions? 

Mr. Gisson. Do you want us just to submit it for the record, or do 
you want me to read it to you? 

Senator Ettenper. If you have it, I would like to hear it. 


PREAKDOWN OF DISPLACED PERSONS BY COUNTRY 


Mr. Gipson. Fine. This is as of January 31, 1951, and this in- 
cludes all countries. What I will give you is the number of visas 
issued : 

People — Poland, 46 percent, 106,939 visas ; 

Latvia, 13 percent, 30,891 visas; 

U.S. S. R., 10 percent, 23,292 visas; 

Lithuania, 10 percent, 22,914 visas; 

Yugoslavia, 5 percent, 10,924 visas; 

Estonia, 4 percent, 9,124 visas; 

Hungary, 3 percent, 9,994 visas; 

Czechoslovakia, 3 percent, 6,266 visas; 

Germany, s percent, 5,461 visas: 

Rumania, 2 percent, 4,099 visas ; 

Turkey, 1 percent, 1,028 visas; 

Australia, 979 visas. 

All others are 1,535. 

That is on a country-by-country basis. 

I can also give you the figures on a religious breakdown. 
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BREAKDOWN OF DISPLACED PERSONS BY RELIGIONS 


Senator Exienper. That is what I was interested in particularly, 
because, as I recall, the chief argument that was brought up was that 
some religions would be entitled to more consideration than others. 
I would just like to have the breakdown with respect to religions to 
find out exactly how it worked. 

Mr. Gipson. This is on a total of 222,256 persons who have already 
arrived : 

Catholics, 99,149, or 45 percent; 

Protestants and Orthodox, 75,323, or 34 percent; 

Jewish, 44,954, or 20 percent; 

Others and unknown, 2,830, or about 1 percent. 

Senator Ettenper. Are those the figures for those that have actu- 
ally — into the country ? 

Mr. Girson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Evtenper. Referring to the figures that you have given, 
of 99,149, for Catholics, for the Protestants and Orthodox, 75,323, 
and the Jewish, 44,954, are those the figures for the displaced per- 
sons who came in under the present law, or is that all together ? 

Mr. Greson. All together. 

Senator Exrenper. What I wanted was the information as to the 
numbers admitted by virtue of this law being changed. 

Mr. Greson. Since June of last year. 

Senator Exxrenper. In other words, what I want to know is how 
it would affect the 94,500 rather than this entire amount that you 
have just given. 

Mr. Gipson. Senator, we do not have that breakdown with us, but 


we can make it for you and send it up for the record. May we do 
that? 

Senator Exitenver. In other words, I do go along with Senator 
Maybank’s statement about the complaints with reference to agri- 
cultural labor. 

Senator Mayspank. You brought that up first. 


BREAKDOWN OF DISPLACED PERSONS BY COUNTRY AND RELIGION UNDER 
NEW LAW 


Senator ExLenper. The other complaint, Senator, as you remem- 
ber, was with respect to religion. 

What I would like to have is the amount, percentagewise or in 
number, of the various religious groups, since you have been w orking 
under the new act. That is what I would like to hi ave, 

Senator Maynank. Without objection, then, can you furnish that 
for the record ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 
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Distribution of religious faiths of immigrants under sec. 2, Displaced Persons Act 


Date 


| 


All faiths | Catholic 
| 


| Protestant 


and 


| Orthodox 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Jewish 


Percent Percent Percent Percent 
IRO DP’s by religious faith, Sept. 30, 1948 100 | 47 31 | 22 
Total arrivals to— | | 
Apr. 20, 1951_..- 100 45 34 | 21 
June 30, 1950. _- 100 46 31 | 23 
June 30, 1949_. 100 50 20 | 30 
Dee. 31, 1948 *s 100 45 21 | 34 
By months, after institution of restrictive provisions of | | | 
1948 act | | 
January 1950__ 100 | 38 | 37 | 25 
February 1950 100 | 41 | 41 | 18 
March 1950-_- 100 | 39 49 | 12 
April 1950 100 4) 51 | 4 
M ay 1950__. 100 41 50 9 
June 1950___- : 100 41 51 | Ss 
By months, after 1950 amendment removed restrictive | | 
provisions 
July 1950 100 | 43 47 | 10 
August 1950 | 100 42 49 4 
September 1950 | 100 14 43 | 13 
October 1950 100 44 47 | 9 
November 1950 100 44 41 | 15 
December 1950 100 | 44 | 41 15 
January 1951 100 43 39 | 18 
February 1951_- 100 39 37 24 
| 37 20 


| 100 | 43 | 


The above chart of the distribution of religious faiths of the displaced per- 
sons who arrived in the United States by April 20, 1951, shows the following: 

1. The total distribution of the religious faiths of the displaced persons who 
have arrived in the United States under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, very closely approximates the religious distribution of all the displaced 
persons on September 30, 1948, the end of the month in which the Commission's 
operations began overseas. The percentage of Catholics and Jews who have 
entered the United States is less than their ratio in the 1948 distribution of dis- 
placed persons, and the percentage of Protestants and Orthodox is 10 percent 
greater than their 1948 ratio. The comparison is as follows: 


Protestant 
All faiths Catholic and Jewish 
Orthodox | 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
All DP’s at start of program (September 1948) 100 47 | 31 | 22 
DP’s arrived in United States (April 1951) : 100 45 34 | 21 


2. The Commission instituted rigid controls in January 1950 in order to comply 


with the restrictive provisions of the 1948 act requiring that 30 percent of all visas 
go to farm displaced persons and 40 percent of all visas go to Baltic nationals. 
This immediately resulted in a heavy reduction in Jewish arrivals and a lower 
percentage of Catholic arrivals than the over-all average. 

8. Congressional elimination of the restrictive provisions of the 1948 act in 
June 1950 resulted in a closer approximation of arrivals with the ratio of re- 
ligious faiths among all the displaced persons at the start of the program. 

4. The early months of the program did not show a characteristic pattern, so 
far as distribution among religious faiths is concerned, since some religious 
organizations were better equipped than others to move rapidly. This more 


rapid start on the part of some groups did not give undue advantage, over the 
whole program, to any one group. 
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RESETTLEMENT OF FARM DISPLACED PERSONS 


Senator Maypanx. Let me ask this question: This is something 
that gave us a lot of concern, as you gentlemen know, in the last 2 
years. We were speaking a while ago of bringing in miners here. Can 
you tell us about the farmers ¢ Are you getting ‘farmers? The reason 
why I ask that question is that a year or two ago, as I remember, one 
of the reports before the committee was that a “lot of the people who 

came over as farmers did not turn out to be farmers. They got to 
Washington or New York and got some job in the city. 

The idea of C ongress was to try to help the rural communities that 
lost farm popul: ition toa great extent. Are the people proving to be 
more of an agricultural group that have come in the past year? Are 
they staying on the farms? Can you tell us the real story there? 

Mr. Gmson. That condition lias been greatly improved this last 
year. As you recall, you added last year the good faith oath to the act, 
which required each of the DP’s to take an oath that he would accept 
the job offered him. There was notime limit set. That has had a very 
good effect. 

But in order to perfect that a good deal more, since the first of the 
year we have recruited six German-speaking farm agents from the 
“arm Extension Service. We have sent them to Europe and they are 
now screening these farm families to determine that we get basic 
farm people and not the people who did not want to stay on the 
farm that we got in the early days of the program. 

Senator Maynanx. I am cert: \inly glad to hear you are doing that, 
because nobody knows better than this committee the complaints we 
have had about it. The members of the committee will reme smber 
reports we got about farmers who would come here and some Virginia 
farmer would take him in and the next week he stn be gone. He 
would fix up a house for him and he would be gone w ithin 48 hours. 

But you say that is improving, do you? 

Mr. Gipson. It has improved “greatly, Senator. 

Another interesting thing is that under the first act there was a 
requirement that 30 percent of the people to be brought in be farm 
families. I think it had a bad effect on the over-all program, since 
people thought they had to be farmers in order to get into the United 
States and there was an inclination for everybody to consider himself 
a farmer whether he had ever lived on a farm or not. 

Senator Mayrnanxk. I am glad to hear you have some agents to look 
after the farm program. 


SCREENING OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. Gipson. We also sent to Europe 14 occupation analysts or 
specialists out of the employment services in the United States to 
screen these occupational skills and to see that when we were sup- 
posed to get a machinist, we really got a machinist; that if he is a 
hard-rock miner, he is a hard-rock miner. 

That program is working very successfully, too, in the industrial 
field. 

Senator Maypank. I have had very few complaints this year as a 
member of the committee, but last year we had a good many of them. 
In fact, there were a good many articles in the newspapers around 
here about that. 
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Do you have any further questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator Exienper. No further questions at this point. 

Senator Maypanx. Is there anything further you wanted to add, 
Mr. Gibson ? 

Mr. Girson. No, I do not think so, Senator. That is all. 

Senator Maysanx. Of course, the House hearings will be a part of 
this. 

Mr. Grsson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maynanx. Next we will hear the Federal Trade Commis- 
S10n. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF LOWELL B. MASON, COMMISSIONER; JOSEPH E. 
SHEEHY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF ANTIMONOPOLY; CORWIN D. 
EDWARDS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS; 
JAMES A. HORTON, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INDUSTRY COOPERA- 
TION; AND WILLIAM P. GLENDENING, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY AND CHIEF, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING, AC- 
COMPANIED BY D. C. DANIEL, SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR; HENRY MILLER, CHAIRMAN, PLANNING COUNCIL 
AND ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; A. E. MacINTYRE, ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF ANTIMONOPOLY; AND RICHARD P. 
WHITELEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF ANTIDECEPTIVE PRACTICES 


STATEMENT ON COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Maysank. Before you proceed, I would like to make this 
statement: There has been a little misunderstanding about the Fed 
eral Trade Commission. We had set the Federal Trade Commission 
for hearing on Thursday. However, Mr. Symington’s name has been 
sent up here for confirmation on the RFC and I have to be there 
Thursday. 

On Friday in Banking and Currency Committee we start the RFC 
hearings, and next week we will have there Mr. Hoover and other 
witnesses. Senator Saltonstall is particularly anxious to try to wind 
up these hearings because he is going to have to attend hearings next 
week with the Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees on 
the General MacArthur incident. So he did not think he would be 
able to be here very much, if at all. 

I am in the same position because the President has asked me to 
meet Wednesday afternoon with some Members of the House in con- 
nection with the National Production Act bill which is to be sent up 
here on Thursday, and hearings are going to have to start on it next 
week. 

I am leading up to this point: Yesterday afternoon, when I found 
this was the only convenient time, I talked to Senator Saltonstall 
as to whether or not it was agreeable for us to have the Federal Trade 
Commission before us today. 

And I asked you, Senator Ellender, if you would be kind enough 
to call the meeting this morning because I had to meet elsewhere to 
discuss the National Production Act. 
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I am saying that for this reason: When I found out that Chairman 
Mead, of the Federal Trade Commission, was in New York, I asked 
if he could be contacted, or Mr. Spingarn, to find out if he could get 
back. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mead is holding a very important meet- 
ing in connection with a trade practice conference and could not be 
here. 

So I took it upon myself to ask Mr. Mason to be down, or whoever 
could come down, so that we could have something for the record 
today. 

I find myself in rather an embarrassing position in making that 
request, since this is at my request, and likewise ignoring the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Mead. 

[ understand Mr. Mason has a short statement here. I thought 
that, if it is agreeable with Senator Ellender and Senator Thye, 
we would not close the Federal Trade Commission hearing without 
the appearance of Mr. Mead here, if he desires to be heard. Heisa 
former Senator and is Chairman of the Commission. 

Or we might hear Mr. Spingarn. We might have either of them 
here sometime at a later hearing, but it is impossible to do So now, 

Senator Saltonstall asked me to try to wind it up if I could, and 
we have reserved tomorrow for the Maritime Commission, in which 
he is very much interested. He said he would make it his business 
to be here. 

So 1 would suggest, if it is agreeable to the committee, that we go 
ahead and hear Mr. Mason, with the distinct understanding that I 


requested him to come down here and that nobody is going over the 
Chairman’s head. I certainly would not want to do that. 

We will notify the Chairman and notify Mr. Spingarn that the 
hearing is not closed and that we will call him at some future date 
if the committee desires to do so. I certainly think the Chairman 
should be called down here for a short statement. 

But I would first like to talk to Senator Saltonstall about the time, 
because, after all, he is ranking Republican member of the sub- 
committee, 

If that is agreeable, I will notify the clerk to arrange for Mr. 
Mead and Mr. Spingarn to be here at some later date. At the present 
time we have the National Production Act and the RFC hearings 
and all that. The Senators have made various engagements, as you 
see this morning. 

Senator Saltonstall and other Senators had to be in other places. 
They are also going to start this long hearing in connection with the 
discussion between the Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur and 
whatever might be developed from there. 

So, with that understanding, Mr. Mason, will you proceed? 

I want it distinctly understood that I asked you to come down, 
and if there is any embarrassment, the embarrassment is on my part. 
I did not know that Senator Meade was at this time at a trade- 
practice conference in New York. 

Senator Eiitenper. I do not think Senator Mead will mind that. 

Senator Maypank. I just wanted the record to show it. 

_ Senator Extenper. What Senator Mead is interested in, I suppose, 
is to operate the Commission. All we want are facts. 
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Senator Maypank. That is right. He does a very good job of oper- 
a the Commission, and he has done a good job of boosting the Fed- 

al Trade Commission. I think he has tried to help the little fellow 
all the way down the line. 

You may proceed now, Mr. Mason. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Commissioner Mason. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Reorganization Plan No. 8 for the Federal Trade Commission 
became effective on May 24, 1950. Senator Mead was designated by 
the President to be Chairman of the Commission on the same day and 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of the chairmanship as pro- 
vided under that plan. 

In the absence of Senator Mead, who is presiding over a trade-prac- 
tice conference in New York, I am happy to substitute for him as best 
I may and tell of the Commission’s accomplishments during the fiscal 
year 1951, 

Senator Mead has already prepared a written statement for this 
committee, and I am using it as a guide. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES MEAD, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Senator Maysank. Without objection, the statement of Senator 
Mead will be printed in the record. It will be considered as the prin- 
cipal statement insofar as the Federal Trade Commission is concerned. 

Commissioner Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, Reorganization Plan No. 8 
for the Federal Trade Commission became effective on May 24, 1950. Senator 
Mead was designated by the President to be Chairman of the Commission on the 
sume day, and assumed the duties and responsibilities of the chairmanship as 
provided under that plan. 

In the absence of Senator Mead, who is presiding over a trade-practice con- 
ference in New York, I am happy to substitute for him and tell of the Commis- 
sion’s accomplishments during the fiscal year 1951 and its program for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year. Senator Mead had already prepared a written statement to this 
committee and using this as a guide I shall bring to your attention as briefly as 
possible important matters with respect to the duties and activities of the Com- 
mission and the probable course of its work during the ensuing year, particularly 
in the light of the defense program. 


REQUESTED APPROPRIATION FOR 1952 


The Bureau of the Budget has recommended and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is requesting for the fiscal year 1952 an appropriation of $3,892,000. This 
is an increase of only $305 over the amount appropriated for the Commission 
for the fiscal year 1951. In addition to this request for $3,892,000, the Commis- 
sion is also requesting $500,000 for enforcement of the new merger legislation 

closing the loophole in section 7 of the Clayton Act. Our budget justification 
was prepared and submitted prior to the effective date of this amendment. 
It is believed, therefore, that it will make for a more orderly presentation if 
we submit the two justifications separately. Their combined total is $4,392,000. 


PRIMARY DUTY OF THE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission administers the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, certain sections of the Clayton Act, as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act, the Wool Products Labeling Act 
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of 1939, and certain sections of the Lanham Trade-Mark Act of 1946. In 
general, these acts are designed to preserve free competitive enterprise which 
is the foundation of our political and economic democracy. Upon its existence 
depends the American way of life. 

The primary duty and common objective of the Commission is to keep our 
economic system competitive and the channels of trade free from restraints 
which injure competition. 

The legislative history of the Federal Trade Commission Act shows that the 
Federal Trade Commission was meant to be the strongest of the regulatory 
commissions. But the Commission cannot Carry out the plain intention of the 
Congress unless appropriations related to the size of its task are provided for 
it. 

PROGRAMING 


To carry out its responsibility and better meet the requirements of performance 
budgeting, the Commission each fiscal year programs its activities and allocates 
its available funds in the manner best designed to carry out the intentions of 
the Congress and to achieve the basic objectives of the statutes committed to 
it for administration. It has the assistance of a central Planning Council, 
representative of the Commission’s work, in programing its activities and 
in continuously reexamining its program with the view to modifying its promptly 
in the light of new situations. 


DIRECT CONTRIBUTION TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Under section 708 of the Defense Production Act, consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Commission must precede requests by defense agencies for joint 
action by business if such action is to be exempt from the antitrust laws. <A con- 
siderable part of the time of top members of the Commission's legal and economic 
staff is being devoted to conferences with defense agencies for the purpose of 
assuring the maximum protection of small business and of the consumer that 
is consistent with the needs of the defense agencies in the development of such 
programs. 

When the defense program began, the Commission examined all of its economic 
investigations, dropped the ones that had no defense significance, and planned 
to expedite and enlarge the ones that had defense significance. 

One part of this work consists in publishing quarterly reports which provide 
financial data about American manufacturing. This kind of reporting was done 
in the Office of Price Administration during World War II and was transferred 
to the Commission after the war. The Economic Stabilization Agency has 
requested the Commission to expand its quarterly reporting program in order 
to provide data needed for price control during the present emergency. Details 
as to the scope of the expansion have been worked out with that agency; neces- 
sary funds have been transferred to the Commission, and the work is now in 
progress. No increase of appropriation is asked for this work, since the expan- 
sion is being accomplished by reallocation of funds received by FSA under the 
Defense Production Act. 

The other part of the Commission’s economic reporting consists in preparing 
from time to time reports upon special subjects. Two reports which were in 
progress before the defense emergency developed have such significance for the 
emergency that they are being expedited. One will cover the availability of 
supplies of iron ore and the distribution and control of those supplies. It is 
based upon reports to the Commission by the producing companies, and will 
supply information which the Government does not possess. The other will 
cover arrangements as to production and prices between companies engaged in 
the international petroleum trade. It is based upon documents obtained from 
the companies, 

Since the defense emergency began, the Commission has prepared a report for 
the Attorney General as to problems in preserving competition that arise under 
the Defense Production Act. This report became the basis for the first report 
by the Attorney General, which was submitted to the Congress in accord with 
that statute. 

At the request of Senator Lyndon Johnson’s Preparedness Committee the 
Commission has also transmitted to that committee two special reports on re- 
strictions that may affect the supply of tin and mercury from abroad. In view 
of the President’s repeated instructions that the necessities of defense produc 
tion must not become an excuse for excessive concentration of economic power, 

81845—51——-36 
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and in view of the fact that the Congress provided a small sum for the develop- 
ment of an index of concentration during the present year, the Commission is 
also working upon such an index and is developing statistics to show whether or 
not independent steel fabricators are being unnecessarily injured by diversion 
of steel to the integrated fabricating plants of their suppliers or to their large 
competitors. 

The National Production Authority has designated the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as an agency throngh which the Administrator of that authority may 
exercise his power to conduct investigations as to compliance with its orders. 
This step was taken in an effort to make direct use of the Commission’s ex- 
perience in field investigations. Since funds for this work are being furnished 
by the National Preduction Authority as needed no request is made for funds 
for the expansion of the field investigation staff which this work will require. 


ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 


The national public policy requires action against monopolistic practices for 
the protection of competition and consumers. Only through such action can 
preservation of a domestic economy based on free and competitive enterprise 
be assured. 

Preventing monopoly is never more important than in a national emergency 
such as now exists. The great weapon of the United States is its high level of 
productivity, and the productive records set by American industry are very 
largely due to the fact that the competitive spirit has been kept more vigorous 
here than elsewhere. We tend to forget this, but foreign observers see it clearly. 
For example, a team of British steel founders who came here to study American 
methods in 1948 attributed our high productivity to competition. Here is what 
they said: 

“Throughout American industry competition is a governing factor. 
Each Is driven by competition to conduct his business in the way by which his 
products can be produced and marketed in the least costly manner, * * #* 
Productivity in terms of man-hours per ton is undoubtedly higher in the U. S. A. 
than it is in Britain, by something between 50 and 90 percent. In the view of 
the team, the ideas expressed above constitute the driving force to compel Ameri- 
ean steel foundrymen to work toward even greater productivity. To sum up: 
High productivity is consciously sought under the compulsion of the keenly com- 
petitive spirit which is inseparable from modern America, and encouragement 
is given to all employees in the American steel foundries to produce at a high 
rate.” 

The same conclusion was reached by a team of British accountants who came 
to the United States to study American management accounting. They said: 

“American management’s perception of the need for high productivity at low 
cost is sharpened by the knowledge of the penalty of failure, possible loss of 
business to competitors, and ultimate bankruptcy. Not for it the soft cushion 
and the comfortable feather beds of price agreements and quotas, with the 
feathers often concealed from the public under an attractive cover of what was 
called in the past ‘rationalization. American management has, as the main- 
spring of all its action, the well-founded belief that unit costs must be reduced 
each day and every day, week in and week out, year in and year out. * * * 
The urge to reduce costs involves management in a restless search for cheaper 
and better methods of manufacture. Several of the companies visited had in 
the postwar years uprooted whole machine shops and relaid them in order to 
get a better flow of production. * * * The freedom of competition which 
exists in the United States undoubtedly is a most important reason for the drive 
for lower unit costs. It is important to consider whether price agreements and 
quotas are having an adverse effect on the British economy by restricting tech- 
nological advance. * * * ‘The Americans are always ready to make use of 
technical advances to improve their efficiency, realizing that only so can they 
raise the standard of living. This readiness is all the greater since the strict 
enforcement of the antitrust laws prevents the growth of price agreements, 
quotas, and restrictive practices. * * *” 

The emphasis which these British observers have given to competition is prob- 
ably due not only to their knowledge that Great Britain must increase its pro- 
ductiveness if it is to remain strong us a nation, but also to their growing 
awareness that the failure to preserve competition and keep production high 
saps the free-enterprise system itself. The British steel founders cannot have 


* * # 
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been unaware of the fact that the British steel industry was on the verge of 
being socialized. As you know, private enterprise in the British steel industry 
came to an end a few weeks ago. 

As of February 1, 1951, there were 347 antimonopoly cases pending; 263 of 
these matters were in the informal investigational stage. There were 84 mat- 
ters in which formal complaint had issued and public proceedings had been 
initiated. Twenty-one of these formal complaints charged violations of section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, involving alleged monopolistic or op- 
pressive practices, and 63 charged violations of various sections of the Clayton 
Act. 

Antimonopoly cases usually involve a large number of respondents—often all 
members of an industry. For example, in the National Paper Trade Association 
case, Docket 5592, the trial of which was recently completed, there were approxi- 
mately 1,100 respondents. In the American Dental Trade Association case, 
Docket 56386, in which the Commission recently issued its order to cease and 
desist, 143 respondents were involved 

The Commission's antimonopoly cases in fiscal 1952 will be focused upon 
restrictive practices which impair productivity, prevent the use of new technology, 
or hamper the survival of small business. The Commission now relies upon 
its Bureau of Industrial Economics to make recommendations as to monopoly 
problems that are new or are developing a new significance. The business 
world is divided into eight segments, each of which is supposed to be watched 
by two or three persons for this purpose. The work has been handicapped by the 
fact that there have been only enough persons to assign to five of these seg- 
ments, so that the other three went unwatched Now that the emergency 
makes it particularly important to focus our work «accurately, we want to 
eliminate these blind spots. For this purpose we propose to use $40,000 which 
will provide seven positions for antimonopoly work in the Bureau of Industrial 
Economics. These positions were recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations last year. 

ANTIDECEPTIVE PRACTICES PROGR 

The antideceptive practices program of the Con ects competitors 
and consumers from unfair and deceptive business practices. In times of na- 
tional emergency, When materials are in short supply, ‘re is al 


sing tendency 


l 
among producers, in attempting to meet consumer deman to u 


or reduce the quality of their products and to make false and fraudulent claims 


therefor through misbranding or false and misleading advertising. The expos- 


» substitutes 


ing of false advertising and frudulent claims means the prevention of wasteful 


and ill-advised purchasing detrimental not only to the health and pocketbooks 
of consumers, but also to the conservation of scarce materials 

The Commission's antideceptive practices program projected into the 1952 
fiscal year contemplates the protection of essential civilian requirements in the 
defense mobilization period. Investigations will be made of advertising which 
appears to be false and misleading to determine whether such matters shall 
be closed, corrected by administrative treatment, sent for the informal stipu- 
lation procedure, or complaint issued. 

The Commission has delegated authority to its staff officers to handle by 
administrative treatment, without reference to the Commission, minor decep- 
tive practices matters, that is, matters which do not involve danger to health 
or fraud. This has resulted in large savings in time, effort, and money. 

Important products involved in antideceptive practices cases recently tried 
or in the course of trial involve foods, oleomargarine, drugs, cosmetics, health 
devices, Wearing apparel, building materials, household furnishing, tobacco, ete. 

On February 1, 1951, there were pending in the Bureau of Antideceptive 
Practices 1,095 cases, 899 of which were informal or in the various stages of 
investigation, and 207 of which were formal cases in which complaints had 
been issued and which were in the various stages of trial. 

Over 15,000 retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers selling wool products 
and more than 23,700,000 wool products were inspected in 1951. Inspection 
includes examination of labeling practices and the records of manufacturers 
and distributors. It is followed by on-the-job counseling and thereafter by 
administrative compliance work, which has been found effective in obtaining 
voluntary compliance with the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
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COMPLIANCE 


One phase of the Commission’s program that I would like to emphasize 
today is that of compliance—that is, obtaining enforcement of the Commis- 
sion’s orders. The Commission’s Division of Compliance was established in 
1947, following what I consider to be a valid criticism of our administrative 
organization that the Commission was so busy bringing new complaints that 
it had no time to see whether the orders previously issued were effective. Since 
1947 the Division of Compliance hus been gradually increased in size, but 
it is still wholly inadequate, as poilted out from time to time by congressional 
committees. 

Compliance work is self-liquidating. Civil penalties for violation of final 
orders of the Commission are recovered in suits brought in the district courts, 
and during this fiscal year the Government has recovered civil penalties of 
nearly $100,000 as a result of the Commission’s complance work, as compared 
to $70,000 which is the current annual cost of the staff of the Division of 
Compliance. Based upon recent experience, it is quite clear that this function 
is self-liquidating and that within reasonable limits the more money allocated 
to the compliance and enforcement function, the more money will be recovered 
by the Treasury. 

In reality the compliance work is the final acid test of the Commission's 
effectiveness in preventing violation of law. Unless administrative orders to 
cease and desist from unfair methods of competition are obeyed, there is little 
point in the expenditures for obtaining orders in the first instance. The ques- 
tion is not how much compliance the Government can afford, but how much it 
wants. 

TRADE-PRACTICE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Trade-practice conferences establish rules against unfair and illegal practices 
or methods of competition. Conferences are initiated either upon application 
by industry groups or upon the Commission’s own motion. The rules are, in 
effect, standards promulgated by the Commission for the information and guid- 
ance of industry. Thirteen sets of trade practice rules were promulgated by 
the Commission during the calendar year 1950. These rules covered the fol- 
lowing industries: Peat, candy manufacturing, mail-order insurance, tie fabrics, 
wholesale optical, slide fastener, bedding manufacturing and wholesale dis- 
tributing, cocoa and chocolate, fine and wrapping paper distributing, umbrella, 
shoe finders, ventian blind, and parking meter. 


NEW MERGER LEGISLATION AMENDING SECTION 7 OF THE CLAYTON ACT 


In December last the President signed a bill amending section 7 of the Clayton 
Act so that it prohibits industrial mergers that may adversely affect competition. 
This bill had been long and carefully considered by the Congress. 

In 1914, when the Clayton Act became law, the Congress forbade acquisition 
of the stock of a corporation by another corporation where the effect might be 
to substantially lessen competition. Such stock acquisitions were at that time 
the principal way in which monopolistic corporate structures were erected. As 
a result of the statute, however, a corporation which might have been prevented 
from acquiring the stock of another turned to acquisition of the other corpora- 
tion’s assets instead. Court decisions during the 1920's made it clear that such 
mergers were not unlawful even where a stock acquisition was used as an inter- 
mediatory step. 

A quarter of a century ago the Commission began to call attention to this gap 
in the law in its annual reports and to recommend that the same principle be 
applied to acquisition of assets as to acquisition of stock. During the thirties, 
when corporate mergers were relatively few, the Congress did not attack the 
problem. After the war, however, when the third great merger movement of this 
century got under way, the Commission pointed out the significance of the gap 
in the law in a report entitled “The Merger Movement,” which was published 
in 1948. 

In the Eightieth Congress committees of both Houses reported favorably upon 
a bill to amend the statute, but neither House took action. In the Kighty-first 
Congress the bill was passed by the House of Representatives under suspension- 
of-rules procedure, and finally last December, after the Korean crisis, the bill 
was passed by the Senate and signed by the President. In the light of this 
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history, it seems to me fair to say, first, that the amendment was well and long 
considered and represents the firm conclusion of the Congress as to the question 
of public policy involved ; and second, that in view of the date of the bill’s enact- 
ment, the Congress intended that the amendment should be vigorously enforced 
during the present emergency as well as later. 

The effect of the amendment is to make it unlawful for one corporation to 
acquire the assets of another where the result may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce in any section 
of the country. In reporting the bill, committees of both Houses emphasized the 
point that it does not merely reenact the Sherman Act, but seeks to prevent effects 
upon competition that have not yet attained Sherman Act proportions. Conse- 
quently, the amendment imposes upon the Federal Trade Commission a duty of 
applying the statute to relationships that have not previously been held to be 
unlawful. 

Such work, of course, demands a discriminating attention to the standards that 
are to be applied, in order that the Commission may not err either by improvi- 
dently tolerating mergers that reduce competition or by overzealously attacking 
acquisitions of assets that have no significant effect upon competition. It also 
demands good judgment in determining the probable future effect of mergers 
of different kinds. Pioneering work, such as this, is necessarily more difficult 
than the enforcement of statutes in fields where the paths are already well 
trodden. It calls for a higher caliber of personnel and a more painstaking atten- 
tion to detail. 

Moreover, it is already becoming evident that the business community will 
demand speedy decisions from the Commission in merger cases in a way quite 
unlike their attitude in other cases. In many instances in which the Commis- 
sion charges that the law has been violated, the respondents want delay and try 
to slow up the case in every way available to them. Where the Commission 
questions a proposed merger, however, it is clear that respondents who may find 
it necessary to abandon a proposed merger have less to lose if they do so before 
the merger is completed than if, as a result of a subsequent decision, they must 
dissolve the bonds between enterprises which have already become united. 
Hence, we expect, and indeed are already experiencing, demands that proposed 
mergers be considered before action is completed by the parties. Undoubtedly, 
these demands will be supplemented by even more urgent demands that where 
we proceed against a merger that has actually taken place, we do so promptly 
and push the case to a conclusion promptly. Thus the interest of respondents 
and the public require us to keep our merger work current. 

The amendment is now law. To enable us to begin enforcing the law, the 

sjureau of the Budget has released to the Commission 875,000 of this year’s 
appropriation. It was impounded as a reserve at the beginning of the year. 
Allowing for delays in recruitment, we expect to be able to operate during the 
last 2 months of the present year at substantially the level which we are request- 
ing for the coming fiscal year. 

It is against this background that the Commission makes its present request 
for $500,000 for fiscal year 1952 to enforce section 7 of the Clayton Act, as 
amended. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Commission has taken steps to reduce the time required for processing, 
trying, and rendering decisions in cases. Reorganization of the Commission pri- 
marily on a functional basis; delegation of authority to staff officers which 
reduces the time required for investigation of matters: elimination of repetitive 
reporting in reviews of cases; authorization for trial examiners to pass upon 
motions made during trial, to eliminate the report upon the evidence, and to make 
initial decisions; and preparation of indexes of the Commission’s decision in 
antimonopoly and antideceptive practices cases—these are some of the steps 
which the Commission has taken to promote efficiency and economy. 

In my opinion, the work of the Federal Trade Commission was never more 
important than it is today. Our competitive economy has emerged from both 
World War I and World War II with increased economic concentration and 
with consequent enlargement of the dangers to competition. Unless the Com- 
mission as an agency charged with the duty of protecting the competitive economy 
is enabled to function with the vigor demanded by the acceleration of mobiliza- 
tion, we shall again emerge from this period with dangerous entrenchment of 
monopolistic power. These dangers to our free economy were well recognized 
by the President in his directive published September 29, 1950, to all depart- 
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ments and agencies operating under the Defense Production Act of 1950. In such 
directive he said: 

“As I pointed out in my state of the Union message in January 1947, during 
the last war the long-standing tendency toward economic concentration was 
accelerated. artial mobilization, in the absence of protective measures, May 
again expose our economy to this threat and thereby imperil the very system 
we are seeking to protect. In numerous provisions of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 the Congress indicated its concern over this danger to free, competitive 
enterprise. 

“In order that this danger may be minimized, it is requested that, in performing 
those functions delegated to or vested in you by Executive Order No. 10161, you 
consult with the Attorney General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the purpose of determining and, to the extent consistent with the 
principal objectives of the act and without impairing the defense effort, of 
eliminating any factors which may tend to suppress competition unduly, create 
or strengthen monopolies, injure small business, or otherwise promote undue 
concentration of economic power. 

“T am requesting the Attorney General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission to consult with you as the occasion requires and to report to me 
from time to time concerning the progress that is being made in carrying out this 
policy.” 

It is my sincere hope that your committee, the Commission, and the Congress, 
working together in mutual understanding and cooperation, may provide the 
means to strengthen and preserve the American system of free enierprive in the 
trying and momentous days ahead. 

Senator Maysank. You may proceed. 

Commissioner Mason. What I would like to do, Mr. Chairman, is 
to merely read from Senator Mead’s statement the division headings 
in case there is any point on which the members of the committee 
might particularly like to ask some questions of our staff members. 

We have the directors of the different divisions here available to an- 
swer any questions which you may wish to propound to them. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL AND BUDGET 


I would like to just start out by saying that our requested appro- 
priation for 1952 is $305 over the amount appropriated for the Com- 
mission for our last fiscal year. 

Senator Maynank. How about the number of employees? 

Commissioner Mason. We have an increase of seven. 


ENFORCEMENT OF NEW MERGER LEGISLATION 


In addition to this request for $3,892,000, the Commission is also re- 
questing $500,000 for the enforcement of the new merger legislation. 

Senator Mayspank. Can you tell us what that is, sir? 

Commissioner Mason. That new merger legislation has to do with 
closing the loopholes in section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Senator Maynank. So that you are asking $500,000 in addition to 
the $3,892,000; is that correct ? 

Commissioner Mason. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. So really it is an increase of $500,305, of which 
$500,000 will be for the new section. 

Commissioner Mason.. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

But I would like to submit this thing in two separate justifications 
because that law was passed after our original justification was made 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Senator Maynank. Is it possible for you to use some of your present 
employees to take up some of that $ 3500,0002 Could you tell us some- 
thing about that? 

Commissioner Mason. We will get to that point. Dr. Edwards will 
talk on that point. 

Senator Maypank. Very well. 

Commissioner Mason. Senator Mead’s prepared statement starts 
out with a discussion of the primary duties of the Commission, which 
I shall not read to you. It will be in your record. 

Then ue discusses the present work of our programing, planning 
council, which represents the various divisions of the Commission, and 
in progr: aming our activities and continuously reexi mining that pro- 


gram. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Then I would like to speak one moment about the direct contribu- 
tion to our defense effort, which is something new. That is covered 
pretty well in the testimony before the House and I will not go into too 
many particulars. But when the defense program began, the Com- 
mission examined all of its economic investigations and dropped all 
of those which had no defense significance. 

We planned to expedite and enlarge the ones which do have defense 
significance. That has especially to do with our economic reporting 
and work on special subjects. 

Two reports were in progress before the defense emergency devel- 
oped. One covers the availability of supplies of iron ore and the dis- 
tribution and control of those supplies, which we think are a very 
important part of the defense work. 

Then since the defense emergency began, the Commission has pre- 
pared a report for the Attorney General, which he has reduced as the 
basis for his report, referring to the preserving of competition under 
our present emergency. 

At the request of Senator Lyndon Johnson’s Preparedness Com- 
mittee, the Commission has also transmitted to that committee two 
special reports on restrictions that may affect the supply of tin and 
mercury from abroad. 'Tin and mercury are two of the scarce mate- 
rials which are imported from abroad, and the commission made a 
special report to Senator Johnson’s committee on that. 

Senator Maypank. What connection would that have with stock- 
piling? 

Commissioner Mason. Dr. Edwards can tell you about that. 


STOCKPILING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Epwarps. It has a very definite connection, sir. We were not 
analyzing the stockpiling policy, but we were asked by Senator John- 
son’s committee to report upon any factors in the industry that might 
interfere with the flow of the supply from abroad or that might unduly 
raise the price. 

Senator Maypank. Did you give a report to the National Produc- 
tion Authority ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We made a confidential report to the committee. 
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Senator MayBank. Did you give a copy to the National Production 
Authority ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. No. We regarded the report as belonging to ae 
tor Johnson’s committee, and what they did with it we thought wa 
for them to decide. 

Senator Maysank. But the eceeTne and all of those matters, 
as you know, come under the RFC 

Mr. Epwarps. I believe that Senator Johnson’s committee used the 
report in its dealings with other Government agencies. 

Commissioner Mason. Mr. Chairman, speaking of the National 
Production Authority, you know they have designated us as the 
agency through which the Administrator may exercise his power to 
conduct investigations in compliance with his orders. We are doing 
that work. 

ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 


I shall not discuss the antimonopoly program which is covered in 
Senator Mead’s statement. You gentlemen are familiar with our 
work there. It is covered very thoroughly in Senator Mead’s state- 
ment and our director is here in case any of you wish to have any spe- 
cific questions on that point, or the work of our Antideceptive Prac- 
tices Bureau, which has been carried on very efficiently and ably 
under our director, Mr. Whiteley. 

Our compliance is relatively a new phase of the work. We have 
been doing it for several years. I would like to emphasize that. It 
is the obtaining of enforcement of the Commission’s orders. 


DIVISION OF COMPLIANCE 


The Division of Compliance is an establishment of the year 1947, 
following what we all considered a valid criticism of our organiza- 
tion. The Commission was so busy bringing about new complaints 
that it had no time to see whether the orders previously issued were 
effective. Now we have this Division which spends all of its time in 
seeing that our orders are carried out. 


TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCES 


The Trade Practice Conference program, which has always been 
my favorite forte, is covered rather adequately in Senator Mead’s dis- 
cussion of this matter. However, we have had one very important 
trade practice conference since our last meeting, one which I think 
demonstrates the value of this cooperative approach to the relation- 
ship between Government and business. 

That is the autopack, a trade practice conference which was called 
on the motion of the Commission instead of on the motion of the 
industry. 

As a matter of fact, 10 years ago we had one on the motion of the 
industry, and we dropped it like a hot cake because the Commission 
wanted them to stop some of the advertising and some of the methods 
which we felt were wrong and which they did not want to stop be- 
cause it rather pinched their pocketbooks. 

This year we had an autopack joint conference, under our own mo- 
tion. Rules were adopted, under a storm of protest, and now you 
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will find, I think it is safe to say, that there is almost universal ob- 
servance of our new rules, 

I would like Mr. Horton to mention that, if he would just briefly 
summarize the value of that particular conference. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I may broaden the 
request of Commissioner Mason’s slightly, the Bureau of Industry 
Cooperation was organized under the last Reorganization Commission, 
effective in May 1950. It is the practice and the policy of the Commis- 
sion to utilize the Trade Practice Conference and stipulation pro- 
cedures to encourage widespread observance of the law by enlisting 
the cooperation of members of industry and informing them more fully 
of the requirements of the law, so that wherever consistently possible 
the Commission may avoid the need for adversary proceedings against 
persons who, through misunderstanding or carelessness, may violate 
the law unintentionally. 

The importance of securing widespread law observance through 
voluntary cooperation in preference to litigation has been well recog- 
nized. It has ree ently become recognized in the case of State of West 
Virginia versus the Auditor of West Virginia. Eight states had en- 
tered into a compact which was made pursuant to article I, section 10, 
of the Constitution, to control pollution in the Ohio River, pledging 
themselves to cooperate to maintain waters in the Ohio River Basin 
ina sanitary condition through the operation of the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission. 

The court, in passing on the validity of the act and the requirement 
of the State of West Virginia to contribute its proportionate share to 
the finances of the Commission, stated that these problems are 
more likely to be wisely solved by cooperative study and by conference and mutual 
concessions on the part of representatives of the States so vitally interested in 
it than by proceedings in any court, however constituted. 

That, gentlemen, summarizes the work of the Trade Practice Con- 
ference Division in expressive language. 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


When we proceed, we proceed for an alleged violation of section 5 
of the Commission Act. But the average businessinan is not informed 
as to what constitutes an unfair aeaee of competition, or an unfair 
act or practice. The rules which are promulgated are for his on ance. 
The law is restated and sched, Ms language understandable by the 
person who is subject to the rules and enables him to learn what com- 
petitive practices are proper and those which are improper, and 
places him on the same plane of competitive equality as those with 
whom he competes. 

You realize that the average small-business man cannot employ 
competent counsel—and competent counsel is expensive—while the 
larger corporations may, and do, employ counsel and usually have a 
staff of house lawyers to advise and guide them with respect to their 
practices in competition with others. 

One hundred and seventy-three rules have been promulgated by the 
Commission and it is estimated by careful study that this represents 
sales amounting to approximately 50 billion dollars. 
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ILLEGAL SALES OF AUTOMOBILES 


The Commissioner spoke to you about the rules which had been 
promulgated by the Commission covering what is termed the “auto- 
pack.” 

For many years the Commmission has been deluged by complaints 
from purchasers of automobiles, in which it was charged that un- 
conscionable packs had been added to the sale price of the automobile. 
I am speaking about cars which are purchased on the installment plan. 
There were complaints that there would be in the instaliment contract 
what is known as a pack, which is a sum of money added to the sales 
price and is kicked back to the dealer who gives the business to the 
installment company. 

As an illustration of that, a few weeks ago a man came into my 
office, a little chap here in Virginia, who is earning $50 or $60 a w eek. 
He is building a home and wanted to purchase a car for hauling sup- 
plies. He bought a second-hand Buick at $195 and paid $75 down, 
leaving him a balance of $120. He financed the car through a finance 
company in Washington for a period of 6 months. For the privilege 
of financing that car on $120 he was charged $6 insurance, and he later 
found out that the insurance did not inure to his benefit, but was 
merely for the protection of the rights of the finance company. 

In addition to that, he was charged $35.64, I believe, making a total 
of $161.64 that he was required to pay to finance a balance of $120. 

I think you gentlemen can readily realize that that is an outrageous 
and unconscionable charge. I told him to write to the finance com- 
pany. ‘They said they wanted to have no more to do with it and ean- 
celed the contract. He then went to the used-car dealer from whom he 
bought the car and they refunded the purchase price. 

Incidentally, 1 made a very extensive statement in the House on 
this subject. 

Senator Maynank. That will all be a part of these hearings. 


INSTALLMENT CONTRACT PROTECTION 


Mr. Horron. These rules have been so devised that when you go to 
an automobile dealer and purchase a car under an installment contract, 
you know exactly what you are paying. There is a requirement that 
the dealer cannot require you to sign a contract in blank, which has 
been one of the curses of the business, and that he must disclose to you 
the price of the car, the credit which you receive, the amount which 
you pay for financing that ear, and the cost of insurance. 

He must also disclose to you for whose benefit the protection is 
afforded on the insurance policy—whether it is merely for the pro- 
tection of the interest of the installment company or whether it also 
protects the purchaser 

There are other requirements, such as that you cannot condition 
the installment sale of a car on a requirement that you purchase 
insurance from a particular insurance company, which may be work- 
ing with the particular dealer when equivalent or better coverage 
by another insurance company is available and the purchaser desires 
to purchase the policy of such other company. 

The Commissioner spoke about the unanimous reception of these 
rules. It is true that they were vigorously opposed during the con- 
ference proceedings, but we sent out acceptance cards to the. industry. 
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[ think we sent out about approximately 90,000 cards, and to date we 
have received acceptances from over 45,000 dealers of both new and 
used cars throughout the country, including a large number of finance 
companies, agreeing to omply with the rules. 

[ think it is going to result in an understanding between the industry 
and the dealer and the consumer, and he is going to receive protection 
which he had never received before, and will result in a greater 
development of the principles enunciated in the rules as pro mulgated. 

We also sent out oe rules to some 15,000 banks. W hile the banks 
are not subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission, they have vol- 
untarily agreed to observe these rules. 


PROHIBITION OF MERGERS AFFECTING COMPETITION 


Commissioner Mason. Mr. Chairman, in December last the Presi- 
dent signed a bill amending section 7 of the Clayton Act so as to 
prohibit industrial mergers that may atlect competition. Senator 
Mead has covered that very fully, but I did want to read one para- 
graph especially. 

The effect of the amendment is to make it unlawful for one cor- 
poration to acquire the assets of another where the result may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce in any section of the country 

Such work, of course, demands a discriminating attention to the 
standards a are to be applied, in order that the Commission may 
not err either by improvidently tolerating mergers that reduce com- 
petition, or by overzealously attacking acquisitions of assets that have 
no significant effect upon competition. 

It also demands good judgment in determining the proper future 
effect of mergers of different kinds. 

Senator Mayspank. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Mason, have you had many complaints and 
have you had many cases which come under that p: articular section 7% 

Commissioner Mason. Yes; we have had a good many complaints, 
Senator Thye. 

We have Mr. Sheehy here, who is the Director of that Division, and 
[ would like to give him a chance later to answer directly and spe- 
cifically your inquiry on that. 

Senator Exrenper. Were you named under the act to administer 
this measure ? 

Commissioner Mason. Specifically, Senator; yes. 

Of course, it is pioneering work and it is necessarily more difficult 
than the enforcement of statutes which have been on the books for 
some time. It calls for a very high caliber of personnel and a more 
painstaking attention to detail. 

The amendment now is law and will enable us to begin enforcing 

he law. 

AMOUNT FOR ENFORCEMENT OF NEW MERGER LAW 


The Bureau of the Budget has released to the Commission $75,000 
of this year’s appropriation. It was impounded as a reserve at the 
beginning of the year. Allowing for delays and recruitment, we 
expect to be able to operate during the last 2 months of the present 
year at substantially the level we are now requesting for the coming 
fiscal year. 
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As against this background, the Commission makes its present re- 
quest for $500,000 for fiscal year 1952 to enforce this new section of 
the act, which you gentlemen passed. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent did you increase your present 
number of employees? 

Commissioner Mason. Mr. Glendening, who is im position to have 
those figures, Senator, might answer that question. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. GienventnG. The $500,000 provides for 88 new employees for 
next year. The $75,000 that was released to us for use in this particular 
fiscal year will just get us started into the program that we propose 
for next year. 

Our accessions to the payroll to take care of this particular work 
have been very few to date. 

Senator ExLenper. The next question you might answer along with 
the previous question is this: Is any of the work that has been im- 
posed on you by this new act being done by your present staff ? 

Mr. Sueeny. We are doing some of that work now, Senator. As 
a matter of fact, we have taken on ver y, very few new employees to 
be assigned to this because the money that will be made available, of 
course, will not become available until the first of July. 

Senator Extenver. Your present staff, then, is doing the work be- 
‘ause you do not have sufficient money; is that cor rect ? 

Mr. Sureny. We are trying to do the best we can in the matter of 
office studies. We do not have any actual field investigations under 
way on this at the present time. 

Senator Exxexper. After you get the $500,000, will your office con- 
tinue, that is, the present force, to assist in this new work, or will you 
separate it entirely ? 

Mr. Sureny. No; we do not have an entirely separate organization. 
So far as the administration of the work is concerned, this will all 
come under our regular antimonopoly staff, Senator. 

We will have new men in our field offices making the investigations. 
We probably will have to have some new review men, a few. Other 
than that, it will be handled under our present set-up. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Senator Eirtenper. How many new employees, aside from the ones 
required to administer this new act, are you asking for? 

Mr. Genpentnc. Seven. Those are in the Bureau of Industrial 
Economics. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY IMPROVED 


Commissioner Mason. Under the Chairman’s sdministration, Sen- 
ator and gentlemen of the committee, we have devised steps that are 
required for reducing the time in trying cases and rendering decisions. 
The reorganization of the Commission is primarily on the functional 
basis. We have reduced the time required for investigational matters, 
eliminated repetitive reporting and reviews of cases, authorized our 
trial examiners to file initial decisions, which is cutting down a great 
deal of processing time, and to make preparation of indices in the 
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Commission’s decisions in antimonopoly and antideceptive practices 
cases. Those are some of the steps we have taken in the interest of 
more efficiency and more economy. 


FINANCIAL REPORTING PROGRAM 


Commissioner Mason. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a moment 
to put one other thing into the record. 

1 would like to put into the record a letter from Eric Johnston, Ad- 
ministrator, with reference to the profit-reporting program, and we 
have asked Dr. Edwards to discuss it very briefly. 

Senator Maypanx. We will have to recess at 12 o'clock. 

Commissioner Mason. We will finish before. 


BUDGET BUREAU ACTION ON ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Senator Maypank. What I want to bring out before he does that is 
that you asked for $5,883,000, and the Bureau of the Budget reduced 
you $3,892,000; is that right? 

Mr. GLENDENING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. In other words, you have already been reduced 
by the Bureau of the Budget from $5,883,000 to $3,892,000. 

Mr. GLENDENING. That is right. 

Senator Maynank. Why did the "y make such a great reduction ? 

Mr. GLENvENING. They did not give us any specific reason for it, 
other than that world conditions required expenditures to be reduced 
to the minimum. 

Senator Maysank. In justice to the Bureau of the Budget, I want 
to say I do not recall any other agency that has been reduced so out 
of proportion. 

Mr. GLENDENING. They originally authorized us $4,075,000 and then 
on December 15 reduced it to $3,892,000, 

Mr. Epwarps. May I supplement that answer in one respect ? 

Senator Maysank. I may be wrong, but I have never seen any other 
agency cut in that proportion ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. One substantial item in that request was a request for 
the expansion of the financial reporting program as a service job 
for ESA and OPS, which at that time did not yet have their stafling. 
We foresaw that the financial reporting program would be needed by 
them. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Mayrank. What was the amount of that ? 

Mr. GLENDENTNG. We requested $383,000 for the financial reports 
program, an increase of $281,000. 

Senator Maynank. The budget cut it back $2 million. 

Mr. GLENDENING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps. As to that item, they said they thought it made sense, 
but whether it was to be done, or not, properly depended on the deci- 
sion of OPS. 

Senator Maysank. How did that come about ? 

Mr. GLenpENING. The balance of the reduction applied to legal en- 
forcement programs of the Commission. 

Senator Ettenver. Evidently the cut that was made by the Budget 
Bureau does not affect your present work. They have allowed you 
$500,000 for the new law. 
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Mr. GienpentnG. That was not included in our original request. 
Senator Maypank. That is what I was trying to find out. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET FOR NEW MERGER LAW 


Mr. GLENDENING. We asked $950,000 for the purpose for which they 
allowed us $500,000. 

Senator ELttenper. But what they allowed you would permit you 
to increase your personnel by seven people, if it were granted. 

Mr. GLENDENING. Seven people, plus the 88 requested in our sup- 
plemental budget. 

Senator Evtenper. That is over and above what you had last year; 
is it? 

Mr. GLENDENING. That is right. 

Senator Ex.enper. In addition to that, you are asking $500,000 to 
administer this new amendment. 

Mr. GLenpENING. That is right. 

Senator Maysanx. That is right. But I would like to know what 
the other million and a half was for. Can you make a statement on it ? 

Senator Erienper. It was evidently something new, Senator. 

Senator Maysank. Was it new? 

Mr. GLENDENING. It was new money; yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. For what‘ It was for enforcement and what 
else ? 

Mr. GLENDENING. It was for expansion of our law-enforcement 
work, 

Mr. Sueeny. It was principally new money for enforcement of the 
antimonopoly program of the Commission. 


AMOUNT FOR ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 


Senator Maysank. What money do you have now for the anti- 
monopoly program ¢ 

Mr. Surry. We have approximately $1,000,000 all told. 

Senator Maypank. We cannot judge you by what the budget did, 
but, right or wrong, they cut it pr: etic ally i in half. 

Commissioner Mason. Mr. Chairman, we have our directors of the 
various divisions here and in the last 8 minutes I would just like to 
call on them to give their titles in case there are any members of the 
committee that might want to ask questions. 

Senator Maypank. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Mason. Mr. Sheehy, do vou have any other state- 
ment to make for the record that concerns Senator Mead’s statement ? 

Mr. Sueeny. Nothing further, unless the committee has some ques- 
tions. 

Senator Tuyr. The only question I would like to ask of Mr. Sheehy : 
You do not look upon every transaction where a larger organization 
is buying a smaller organization as if they were in violation of the 
law; do you? 


LEGAL PRINCIPLES UNDER NEW MERGER LAW 


Mr. Sueeny. No, indeed, Senator. It must have a definite tendency 
toward the adverse affect upon competition that is prohibited in the 
statute. 
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Senator Ture. I realize that. But supposing it is a case of a mill- 
ing industry. I know that we in Minnesota do have some excellent 
milling industries and I know from my experience, in my lifetime, 
one little mill after another down on this river, on that creek, found 
that they could not continue milling and that they wanted to get out 
of business. 

The children had inherited the mill and they did not have a desire 
to operate the mill. They wanted to sell that mill ay at they offered 
the mill for sale. The milling industries of the Twin Cities offered 
to make the purchase. Would they, under a legitimate transaction 
like that, be in violation of section 7 ¢ 

Mr. Sureeny. The question, as I see it, Senator, would have to be 
determined upon the effect upon the competition in that section of 
the country, where that competition existed under those particular 
circumstances, 

Senator Ture. I am going to follow that because it has been called 
to my attention in two instances. Knowing the specific transaction, 
knowing the family history, and knowing that the father is deceased 
and that the children do not want to operate the mill, it just seems 
to me that if we have enacted a law that forbids the transaction to 
take place, then it just does not make common sense. 

That is the only question that occurs to me. 

Mr. Sureny. Each instance will have to be examined in the light 
of the prohibition of the statute, Senator, as you apprec iate, 

But | say this in gene ral: I can see where the ‘re might be a definite 
difference between two small mills or two medium-sized mills com- 
bining their resources and the largest in the industry, or possibly the 
second largest in the industry, gradually taking over the small mills 
throughout the country. And it is entirely possible that a small mill 
may have a very important distribution in a particular type of flour 
or in a particular type of mix of some kind in a certain area. 

That section may be in a State; it could even be smaller than a 
State, but that is doubtful. 

If that adversely affected the competition in that area, both as to 
sup plie rs and as to customers, as to users, those facts would have to 
be weighed by the Federal Trade Commission under the statute. 

Senator Trryr. I am sure, of course, that you men possess suflicient 
common sense to recognize that a small mill that may have served the 
community in the days of the wagon, the horse team, or in the days 
even of the oxen, with modern roads and the new equipment, such as 
trucks, that particular milling center today just absolutely cannot exist 
and therefore they are looking for a buyer. 

In my short span of life—and I have lived little over half a cen- 
tury—I have seen five mills that operated when I was a boy that 
absolutely went from the flour mill to grist mill, and from a grist 
mill they went out of existence, the mill being finally demolished 
and the old foundation left standing there. I know that it was a 
change first from oxen to the wagon team and from the team to the 
truck and automobile, that brought about the condition that finally 
forced that little milling unit out of operation. 

Mr. Sueeny. I am sure, Senator. that the Commission will weigh 
present competitive facts realistically. | 
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Senator Trryz. I am sure you will because you have good common 
sense, and it seems to me to be only good common sense. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ECONOMIC DIVISION 
EXPANSION OF FINANCIAL REPORTING PROGRAM 


Commissioner Mason. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Dr. Edwards, 
who is head of our Economic Division, has something that we would 
like to have added to the record, which has not been put in so far. It 
will take but a few moments, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maysank. All right. 

Mr. Epvwarps. Mr. Chairman, there is one point which I do not 
think we made adequately in the House report. We are asking for 
no money for expanding our financial-reporting program, but the 
program is being expanded on a scale of about $200,000 a year be- 

cause ESA and OPS regard the figures about profits that come out 

of that program as essential to their operations and they can get 
them more cheaply from us than they could duplicate them for 
themselves. 

They regard as essential not only what they are paying us to do 
in addition, but also what we were already doing before they got 
started. 


LETTER FROM MR. ERIC JOHNSTON, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, ON FINANCIAL REPORTING PROGRAM 


I have here a letter which arrived since the beginning of the hear- 
ing, from Eric Johnston, addressed to Mr. Mead as chairman, and sent 
down from Mr. Mead’s office, which says, in part : 

Prior commitments will prevent me from appearing before the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee in support of the profit-data phases of your reporting pro- 
gram. However, I would like to take this means to express our substantial inter 
est in your profit-reporting activities and express my hope that they will be 
continued. As you well know, we have found the profit data for the manufactur- 
ing segment of the economy— 

That is what we now get— 


most useful as an aid in formulating stabilization policy and in connection 
with the evaluation of price action. We also look forward to receiving profit 
data from the trade segment of the Commission, which you are currently col- 
lecting for us under contract. 

I trust that the Appropriations Committees of Congress will see fit to permit 
the continuance of your valuable profit-reporting program. 


AVAILABLE FUNDS 


The program which we are carrying on is important enough to 
them so that as I left my office this morning I was told that they are 
now in process of preparing a request for us to get the figures for 
an additional base year for the manufacturing end of the program 
for a new sum of money, which they will supply. 

Senator Ettenper. How much money have they supplied you up 
to the moment ? 

Mr. Epwarps. They have supplied us for the current fiscal year 
with $125,000. ‘That includes a sum for equipment, which is non- 
recurring. 
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It is estimated also that the additional funds which they will sup- 
ply us to keep the program going will run at the rate of $200,000 a 
year. We are spending of our own money, out of our own appropria- 
tion, a little over $100,000 a year for the manufacturing profit data. 

Senator Mayrank. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, we will adjourn. The chairman of the Commission is wel- 
come to make a further statement, if he desires to do so, in addition 
to what has already been presented. 

Anybody else who would like to present a statement may do so. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SPACE ASSIGNMENT IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
(See p. 484) 


Senator Maynank. There shall be inserted in the record at this 
point some information supplied to the committee at the request of 
members. 

(The information follows :) 


Pursuant to the provisions of Reorganization Plan 18 of 1950, GSA as- 
sumed the space assignment functions for approximately 15,000,000 square 
feet of space in 96 buildings. On February 28, 1951, the space control authority 
for 110 additional buildings containng approximately 18,000,000 square feet of 
space was assumed. On December 1, 1950, GSA took over the leasing responsi- 
bility for general-purpose space for the Department of Defense in 128 metro- 
politan centers; en January 1, 1951, the same coverage for the Treasury, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce Departments was assumed. 

With the assumption of these additional responsibilities, we are initiating 
surveys of space utilization as rapidily as time and personnel will permit. In 
spite of the brief period during which this space has been under the control of 
GSA, these surveys have already been able to effect certain economies and 
better utilization of space. As additional surveys are completed, it is expected 
that further substantial economies will result. 

Based on reports received to date from our field offices, there follows a tabu- 
lation of certain of the economies that have been effected by the General 
Services Administration under this program. 


Additional 
space de- | Estimated 
Location veloped for annual 
other as- Savings 
signment 


“i re feet 

Boston, Mass Main post office___ 7, 500 600 
Portland, Maine do 1, 000 2, 750 
Hartford, Conn -do 2, 000 5, 500 
t Boston, Mass Immigration station ‘ 1, 500 125 
ttsburgh, Pa Post offices ind courthouse 5. 000 7, 500 
ter, N. do 3, 000 000 
ewark, N. J _do 500 , 250 
nton, N. J do , 000 5, 000 
harlotte, N.C Charlotte sanatorium 000 5, 000 
isacola, Fla Post office building 425 S50 
tanta, Ga lerminal Annex Bldg g 1, 800 500 
Ksonville, Fla Post office building 775 , 325 
Jackson, Miss do 75 , 875 
‘hattanooga, Tenn do 1 5 , 862 
illas, Tex Terminal Annex Bldg | 5,775 
\marillo, Tex Post office and courtho ist , 170 
tkland, Calif Taft-Pennoyer 7. », SOO 
hoenix, Ariz Ellis Bldg . , 650 
Ss Angeles, Calif Main post office 15, 23 38, OSO 
Salt Lake City, Utah Dooley Bldg ; 3, 500 
Helena, Mont : Post office building 3 5, 000 
rtland, Oreg Courthouse , 500 


Total 


81845 —51-——- 37 
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REMOVAL OF RETIREMENT AND SERVICE RECORDS DIVISION 
(See p. 467) 


Senator Mayspank. There shall be inserted in the record at this 
point information supplied by the Department with reference to re- 
moval of the Retirement and Service Records Divisions to Syracuse, 
me 


(The information follows :) 


INFORMATION RE THE REMOVAL OF RETIREMENT AND SERVICE RECORD DIVISIONS 
TO SYRACUSE 


1. Retirement Division and Service Record Division have records which are 
extremely important to the Government and to Government employees. They 
are needed for the adjudication of retirement claims and for determining the 
status eligibility of Federal civil-service personnel. 

2. The National Security Resources Board and the Bureau of the Budget 
sometime ago requested the Commission to submit information with respect to 
Commission files which should be given protection, because of their importance, 
in case of demolition or of an all-out war effort. 

3. As a result of that request the Civil Service Commission recommended that 
the service record files and the Retirement Division be dispersed to the fringe 
areas as a part of the Administration’s dispersal program. 

4. The Bureau of the Budget reported that there would not be space in the 
buildings constructed in the fringe areas for files and records of this kind and 
therefore they stated that decentralization to another city would be the appro 
priate safeguard measures for these records. 

5. The Commission gave thorough consideration to the prevailing allegations 
that additional space is required in Washington for important defense programs 
and, secondly, adequate protection must be given those records which either 
could not be replaced or could only be replaced at a terrific cost to the Govern 
ment. 

6. As a result of this thoughtful consideration, we came to the conclusion that 
the records should be protected. They are now located in temporary buildings 
in the Mall areas where they are extremely vulnerable. Since our suggestion 
for dispersal could not be adopted, we saw no alternative but to go along with 
decentralization. 

This is the sum total of the reasons for the current planning for the decentrali 
zation of the service record files and the Retirement Division. Syracuse was 
merely mentioned because there is an office building in Syracuse which is now 
available and which is very suitable to the kind of work which is performed i! 
these two divisions. 


Senator Maypank. The committee will recess until 10 o'clock to 
morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, April 24, 1951, the hearing re 
cessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 25, 1951.) 





